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Ducks, payouts & Canada’s other anniversary tlanigan@taxpayer.com : 


hat a summer. Normally things 
slow down for us around this 
time of year but, hot on the 
heels of our Charmaine Stick victory (see 
page 12) came Omar Khadr and a giant 
duck. 

A video we released, mocking Kathleen 
Wynne’s giant inflatable duck to commem- 
orate Canada Day (cover), earned nearly 
one million views and our critique made 
it all the way to the front page of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The government's secret payment of 
$10.5 million to terrorist Omar Khadr 
proved an even greater lightning rod (see 
page 10). No doubt the Canadian citizen’s 
rights were violated, but nothing in precedent or the 
courts suggested a remedy of $10.5 million. In its first 
two days online, our petition opposing the payout was 
signed by 16 Canadians per minute — en route to a de- 
livery of 133,000 signatures to the prime minister’s of- 
fice. It’s not our biggest petition in 27 years, but it is by 
far and away our fastest gathered. 


T? the many PC supporters in Ontario who have 


66 When it was 
introduced in 1917 
the [Income Tax] 
Act was a mere 

11 pages long, 
with a tax form 
that asked the 
taxpayer to fill out 


just 23 lines. @@ 


All three main political parties in On- 
tario support variations of a carbon tax 
and we’ve taken aim at all three through 
targeted billboards, organizing support- 
ers to contact leaders, and the release of 
public opinion polling showing voter op- 
position. We will continue to do so. 


uly 25 marked the 100" anniversa- 

ry of Canada’s Income Tax Act being 
introduced as a measure to fund the war 
effort. When it was introduced in 1917 
the act was a mere 11 pages long, with 
a tax form that asked the taxpayer to fill 
out just 23 lines. Moreover, no tax was 
paid until your income reached a level of 
$1,500 ($26,291 in today’s dollars). 

Since 1917, the act has grown to 3,164 pages 
(1,055,652 words) and taken some $4.9 trillion (infla- 
tion adjusted) from taxpayers, who are now asked 
to fill out a form each year comprising 328 lines. The 
complexity and compliance costs of the act are simply 
staggering; little wonder the revenue agency employs 
an army of more than 40,000. 

It’s also worth noting that only four countries of 
the 35 OECD nations rely more on taxing income than 
does Canada. 


expressed anger over 
our criticism of Patrick 
Brown’s support for a car- is : 
bon tax: get used to it. INCOME TAX 
Carbon taxes are a bah eS AND! ROUM 
meaningless gesture that GUDUAT NE oe 
will do very little to curb BY MINSTER OF FINANCE 
consumption and nothing . 
to change the Earth’s tem- 
perature. They will, howev- 
er, make Canada’s economy 
less competitive, grow the 
size of government and in- 
crease the cost of living. 
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not-for-profit and non-partisan organization dedicated to lower 
taxes, less waste and accountable government. Founded in 1990, 
the Federation is independent of all partisan or institutional 


affiliations and is entirely funded by free-will, non-tax receiptable 
contributions. All material is copyrighted. Permission to reprint can 
be obtained by e-mailing the editor: shennig@taxpayer.com. 
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The Globe. 
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Wee to Kris Sims, who start- 
ed as our new British Colum- 
bia director in August. Kris is return- 
ing to BC after building most of her 
media and communications career 
in Ontario. Also joining us is Colin 
Craig, who is holding down spokes- 
person responsibilities in Alberta 
while Paige MacPherson is on ma- 
ternity leave. If the name sounds fa- 
miliar, Colin was our Manitoba/ 
Prairie director from 2008 to 2015. 
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| bina finished read- 
ing the Spring 
2017 edition of The 
Taxpayer, which is 
the first I’ve read, a. 
and I’m just floored 
by the wasteful 
spending of all lev- 
els of provincial 
and federal gov- 
ernments. If these 
governments ac- 


Also in this Issue: 
© The Teddys 
= Lobby watch 


= Tariffs: From the be 
joardr 
fable to kitchen table p1. 


RB 


Taxpayes... 


such as diabe- 
tes and obesity, 
and since diet 
plays a large 
role in these dis- 
eases, I don’t un- 
derstand why 
someone who 
advocates less 
waste of tax- 
payers’ dollars 
would think a tax 


tually cared about the people 
they serve they’d be watching the 
bottom line, instead of spending 
money like it’s going out of style. 
This recklessness is going to bur- 
den future generations with never- 
ending debt. Whatever happened 
to transparency and accountabil- 
ity? 

Jennifer Neumann 

Calgary 


n the Spring 2017 issue of The 

Taxpayer, the article “Lobby 
Watch” appeared, written by Aar- 
on Wudrick. It was mentioned that 
though the Heart and Stroke Foun- 
dation of Canada has been advo- 
cating a tax on sugary drinks, it has 
as yet been unsuccessful. 

Since a large amount of taxpay- 
ers’ money goes into funding our 
Canadian medical system, and 
since a large number of diseases 
are chronic and related to lifestyle 


Letters to the 
editor 


Letters may be edited for 
length, content and clarity. 
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on sugary drinks 


is a bad idea. 


We have people taking up hos- 
pital beds, taking up doctors’ time 
and operating room time for is- 
sues related to their inability to 
eat a proper diet. A tax on sug- 
ary drinks is being tried in other 
countries with some success. Mex- 
ico has found a reduction in the 
amount of pop being consumed 
since a tax was brought in. To me 
it seems like a good idea, but I rec- 
ognize there are two sides to every 
story and there must be reasons it 
is a bad idea. 

Sharon Melanson 
Armstrong, BC 


(Editor: Thanks for your letter, Sharon. There 
are many reasons why taxing pop is a bad 
idea. For one, pop consumption has declined 
over the past decade, yet because it is such 

a small part of Canadians’ diets, there have 
been no health improvements. Taxing it fur- 
ther will not change any waistlines. Coun- 
tries such as Mexico did see a reduction in 
consumption, but it was very temporary and 
hasn't changed health outcomes. A more com- 
prehensive answer can be found in our report 
“Tax on the Menu” by Peter Shawn Taylor. 
It can be found by searching the title on Tax- 
payer.com. A follow-up report on what has 
happened in other countries will be released 
later this year.) 


| ten read Prairie Director Todd 
MacKay’s recent article on the 
cost of carbon taxes. I was pleased 
to see it. 

Something that hasn’t been 
mentioned is that Canada does not 
contribute to the carbon problem, 
but is a carbon sink. We absorb 


more carbon than we produce be- 
cause of our forests and the size of 
our country. I wonder why this fact 
is not shared and explained. Be- 
sides absorbing the carbon we pro- 
duce, we absorb much from other 
countries. 

If we want to maximize our ab- 
sorption capacity, encourage the 
planting of trees. There are many 
spots that would benefit from this 
and birds and animals would too. 
This would not take money from 
people. In fact, replanting for- 
ests in logged-out areas would in- 
crease employment. As well, there 
are many areas that are empty land 
that would be improved by trees. 

M. Ann Zelter 
Lampman, SK 


wanted to express my disap- 

pointment over the Omar Khadr 
settlement. I understand fully that 
this is not a black and white issue. 
However, to turn this individual 
into a decamillionaire is an insult to 
every rational Canadian. 

Lost in the fray is that we don’t 
actually have the money. Every 
cent our government spends is bor- 
rowed money and we can’t play 
this ridiculous game of kick the can 
forever. Charging an extra $10 mil- 
lion on the credit card, already over 
limit, is not only embarrassing, but 
symptomatic of the complete lack 
of fiscal awareness that will inevita- 
bly erode the high standard of liv- 
ing we have taken for granted for 
generations. 

Jamie Robb 
Mississauga, ON 


| sone Charmaine Stick for her 
courage to stand up for her right 
to have access to her band’s ac- 
counts. 

Our present government seems 
unable to rein in such band ex- 
cesses, thus creating a danger- 
ous precedent for others to follow. 
Why are we allowing the band 
tail to wag the regulatory dog 


with such impunity? 

Let us hope our government 
finds the same gumption to en- 
force the equality of the law upon 
all subjects and citizens of our great 
country. 

MauSeng Lee 
West Vancouver, BC 


anada imported more than 

750,000 barrels of oil every 
day in 2016, half of which came 
from the US and fully one third 
from such countries as Saudi Ara- 
bia, Nigeria and Algeria. In fact, 
these oil imports have increased 
substantially over the past sever- 
al years. All of this oil enters Cana- 
da by rail (creating huge probabil- 
ities for more Lac-Megantic disas- 
ters) or by tankers up the St. Law- 
rence river to Montreal (a potential 
oil spill that will result in a serious 
environmental problem). What are 
the David Suzukis, internationally 


to the editor 


funded tree huggers and Montre- 
al’s mayor doing about these prob- 
abilities? The answer is: absolute- 
ly nothing. 

Environmental concerns aside, 
there is a far more important hu- 
manitarian reason why Canada 
must stop importing oil from Saudi 
Arabia and other OPEC and Afri- 
can nations whose human rights re- 
cord and theft of resources from the 
people are savage and disgraceful. 

Canada could be totally self-suf- 
ficient in oil and natural gas within 
eight to 10 years and still have oil 
for export. Canada spends about $8 
billion each and every year to im- 
port foreign oil that is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Some of this $8 billion could be 
kept at home and make it possi- 
ble to design and install even better 
technology and make it absolutely 
unnecessary for any carbon tax or 
cap and trade programs to even be 


considered. 

Of all the oil-producing coun- 
tries in the world, Canada is among 
the cleanest environmentally and 
has the very best resource extrac- 
tion technologies. Our technical ex- 
pertise and oil extraction equip- 
ment is renowned the world over. 
Our corporate environmental pro- 
grams, including those in the oil 
sands, are among the most effec- 
tive in the world, contrary to what 
the Jane Fondas, La-La land Hol- 
lywood activists and First Nations 
environmentalists would have us 
believe. 

L. Tex Leugner 
Cochrane, AB 


(Leugner is a retired warrant officer and 
equipment reliability specialist from the 
Canadian Army Corps of Electrical Me- 
chanical Engineers, who served on three 
UN peacekeeping missions in the Middle 
East and Cyprus and is a member of the 
Society of Tribologists and Lubrication En- 
gineers.) 


OMAR KHADR TO RECEIVE $10.5 


| MANY. 
TWO DOLLARS TOO MANy..._ | 
THREE DOLLARS TOO MANY.. 
FOUR... 
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Compiled by 


Dean Smith 


Gambling tax dollars 


The Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corp (OLG) re- 
cently gambled and lost $10 million on a credit exten- 
sion program for people gambling at its casinos. 

Owned by the Ontario government, OLG set up 
the program in 2010 in four casinos: Caesars Wind- 
sor, Casino Niagara, Casino Rama and Fallsview Ca- 
sino. 

Under the program, OLG extended $37 million 
worth of credit in the form of interest-free loans pay- 
able within 30 days. 

However, OLG had a problem when it tried to col- 
lect some of the outstanding debt. It now considers 
$10.4 million to be uncollectable, involving 605 peo- 
ple with an average debt of $17,000. 

Gambling addiction experts said that extending 
credit could trigger destructive behaviour in some 
gamblers. 


Source: The Toronto Star 


El Big dilemma: 
five-star hotels or 
fight disease 


On a recent trip to Guin- 
ea to celebrate the world’s 
first Ebola vaccine, Dr. Marga- 
ret Chan spent $1,008 US per 
night at the Palm Camayenne 
Hotel, a five-star resort. 

Chan heads the UN’s World 
Health Organization (WHO), 
which chronically complains 
it doesn’t receive enough tax 
dollars to fight the world’s dis- 
eases. 

However, many point out 
waste and mismanagement at 
WHO, which annually spends 
more on travel than fighting 
some of the world’s deadliest 
diseases. 

In 2016, the agency spent 
$200 million on travel while 
spending $61 million to fight 
malaria and $59 million to 
combat tuberculosis. 

There have been attempts 
to reduce travel costs, but in- 
ternal reports reveal that 
WHO’s 7,000 staff routinely 
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Diet drinks hit with money-grabbing fat tax 


ignore the new compliance rules that limit the type of 
accommodation or first-class flights. 

Reports said that the compliance rates on the new 
travel rules ranged between 28% and 59% among 
WHO's seven departments. 

WHO has an annual budget of $2 billion and has 
spent $803 million on travel since 2013. Chan’s travel 
bill for 2016 was $370,000. 


Source: Washington Times 


Mi Paying more to fix the payroll 


Ever since the federal government launched its 
new Phoenix payroll system, it has been wracked 
with problems. Thousands of employees were paid 
too little, paid too much or not paid at all. 

It got so bad Ottawa had to set up a dedicated call 
centre just to handle the complaints. 

In May, Public Services and Procurement Canada 
announced that it was spending another $142 million 
to hire more people and set up new technology. 

With that additional expend- 
iture, the government will have 
spent $402 million trying to fix a 
computer system that originally 
cost $309.5 million. 

At the same time, the govern- 
ment also removed a $70-million 
credit from the books (and will 
do so for the next two years) that 
represented what it was sup- 
posed to save once the system 
was implemented. 

Source: CBC 


Wl Surreal world of 
‘fat taxes’ 


The city of Seattle recently in- 
stituted a “fat tax” on soft drinks 
that amounted to two cents per 
ounce (there are 33 ounces ina 
litre). Of course, the tax was pro- 
moted as a way to get people to 
cut back on unhealthy drinks, 
not just another money grab. 

But then things turned bi- 
zarre. 

Black activists complained 
it was a racist tax, because peo- 
ple of colour tend to drink sug- 
ary drinks. 


astewatch 


So the city complied and reduced the tax to 1.75 
cents per ounce and then added it to diet drinks, be- 
cause apparently white people tend to drink diet 
drinks more than sugary ones. 

With the fat tax now being applied to diet drinks, 
the government would raise $23 million instead of 
the $16 million under the original plan. 

When Seattle Mayor Ed Murray boasted about the 
new programs the city could fund with the addition- 
al revenues, someone asked how it could earn more 
revenue if the tax was intended to force people to cut 
back on consumption. 


Source: The Blaze 


| Going in style 

A small line item in Ontario’s 2015-16 public ac- 
counts revealed that the government's Ministry of 
Children and Youth Services spent $53,948 on expen- 
sive, luxury-brand Canada Goose parkas for people 
working at its youth correctional facilities. 

The coats typically retail at $1,000 each, but the 
government insisted it got a better deal due to the 
bulk purchase. 


Source: Toronto Sun 


The measure of 
incompetence 


When retired mechanic Adi 
Astl approached Toronto city 
hall about building steps down 
to acommunity garden, the bu- 
reaucracy said it would cost be- 
tween $65,000 to $150,000 and 
who knew when it would be 
done. 

And this price didn’t even 
factor in the massive cost over- 
runs typical of most government 
projects. 

So Astl decided to build it 
himself. He purchased enough 
lumber at Home Depot for an 
eight-step staircase down to gar- 
den. Total cost was $550 and that 
included paying a homeless man 
to help. Most of the money was 
donated. 

The people using the garden 
thanked Astl profusely for the 
steps and immediately began to 


use them as several had fallen trying to navigate the 
steep incline. 

Predictably when city bureaucrats heard what Astl 
had done, they were outraged. Citing safety concerns, 
they tore down the stairs to stop people from using 
them. Apparently, they preferred people fall headlong 
down the hill. 

But when people began asking awkward questions 
about the massive difference in costs — even the may- 
or was forced to admit the bureaucracy’s estimates 
were way overboard. 

Under intense scrutiny, the bureaucracy wilted and 
said they could construct the stairs for just $10,000, 
which is still 18 times higher than Astl’s costs. 


Sources: CTV News | Toronto Star 


Snakes and ladders goes main 
street 


As part of Canada’s 150" birthday celebration, 
the federal government provided a grant of $416,000 
to create a large snakes and ladders game board in 
downtown Calgary. 

The board will be part of the city’s annual arts, sci- 
ence and engineering festival, Beakerhead that typi- 
cally features bizarre art each September. 


A sleight of hand beer tax 


Taxpayer.com 


astewatch 


The giant game will be laid out in downtown Cal- 
gary where spots on the board will be marked by ac- 
tual buildings. 


Source: Macleans | CBC 


Biomass plant fires up 
taxpayers 

The Strathcona Taxpayers Association recently ex- 
posed the higher costs associated with a new biomass 
heating system built in that Alberta county. 

It was supposed to not only reduce CO2 emissions 
but provide a more efficient way to produce energy 
using such things as wood chips and waste pellets. 

However, the 10-year-old system has turned into a 
waste of tax dollars. 

Not only was the $9-million initial construction 
cost nearly 40% over budget, but operations have 
proved much more labour-intensive than expected. 

And due to the growing cost of biomass, the coun- 
ty converted the plant to natural gas to heat the boil- 
ers. 

These problems, combined with the plant only 
supplying 50% of its intended customers, resulted in 


They gambled, you lost 
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an annual operating deficit of $700,000 that must be 
picked up by taxpayers. 


Source: Strathcona County Taxpayers Association 


Spending $13 million to save 
$10 million 


According to New Brunswick’s auditor general, a 
government contract intended to provide cost savings 
at the Department of Social Development ended up 
costing more than the amount saved. 

It was expected that the $13-million consulting 
contract with Ernst & Young (E&Y) would save the 
government $47 million. But the auditor said he was 
very uncertain how much the contract had saved tax- 
payers and even questioned the government's claim 
of a $10-million savings. 

According to the auditor, there were several prob- 
lems with the contract. 

¢ When it was first awarded, the government used 

an “urgent/emergency” exemption so it would 
not have to tender the contract. (The intended use 
of this exemption was for legitimate emergency 
situations such as floods.) 
e E&Y consultants evaluated their own 
performance instead of being reviewed 
by the government. 
e E&Y was paid on “anticipated” sav- 
ings instead of actual savings and was 
paid even if the government did not im- 
plement a program or achieve the ex- 
pected savings. For example, E&Y re- 
ceived $1.9 million for two programs 
the government never actually initiated. 


Source: CBC 


Governor General’s 
$200,000 masquerade 


party 

Canada’s Governor General, David 
Johnston, will be retiring Sept. 30. Be- 
fore he leaves, Johnston is planning one 
last bash, a masquerade party that will 
cost taxpayers an estimated $200,000. 

The 90-minute party is being billed 
as a “masquerade for mental health” 
and hopes to change attitudes towards 
mental illness. 

However, it will only be aimed at the 
5,000 or so people expected to attend, 


stewatch 


because it is not being used to raise funds for mental House of Commons. 
health. The Liberal government takes a one-time PR hit 
The $200,000 will be spent to hire an artistic direc- and gets a tax that will increase every year. Over the 
tor who will plan the event and book the entertain- next five years, the government expects to raise $470 
ment. million with this new tax. 
Sources: Blacklock’s Reporter Justin Trudeau stole the idea of an “escalator tax” 


out of his father’s playbook, because Pierre Trudeau 
, . was the last prime minister to introduce a similar tax. 
Hl Let’s vote to end committees 
Last year, the federal Liberal government set up a 
House of Commons committee to examine electoral 


Source: Toronto Sun | National Post | CTF news release 


selon. lll Taste-testing taxes 
It was the most expensive committee Ottawa had Left Coast Natural Ltd. (LCN) is a food distribu- 
last year. In fact, it cost double the $265,000 spent tor based in Burnaby, BC. It was recently involved in 
on the Commons trade committee that travelled the a successful court battle with the Canada Revenue 
country examining the Trans-Pacific Partnership Agency. 
agreement. Under GST regulations, basic groceries are exempt, 
The committee cost taxpayers a half-million dol- meaning the company does not have to charge the tax. 
lars, which included: However, the company ran into problems when 
© $59,706 on hotel rooms CRA ruled that the company’s crystallized ginger was 
© $203,881 on travel expenses, and in fact a snack and therefore subject to the GST. The 
° $29,843 for fees for expert witnesses CRA decided it was a sweet after one of its agents 
So what did the electoral reform committee accom- __ tasted it. 
plish? In its defence, LCN argued its crystallized gin- 
Absolutely nothing. ger was similar to dried fruit that is not classified as a 
None of its recommendations, which included snack. 
holding a national referendum to approve any elector- The judge threw out the case, stating an agent's 
al reform, was approved. taste test was not a legitimate way of determining 
On Feb. 1, the Liberal government scrapped its whether a product was a snack food. 
promise of electoral reform, stating there was no con- Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


sensus for change. A 2016 poll showed 
the majority of Canadians are satisfied 
with our current voting system. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


ma A tax that keeps on 
taking 


When Ottawa increased its tax on 
alcohol by 2% in the spring budget, 
most shrugged their shoulders as it 
only amounted to a five-cent increase 
on a case of 24 beer. 

But there was something insidious 
about this tax. 

Buried in the legislation was a pro- 
vision that allowed the tax to automat- 
ically increase each year based on the 
rate of inflation. 

The tax increase will be auto- 
matically applied without the need 
for new legislation or debate in the 


The first class way to fight disease 


out on the Fourth of 
July that the Trudeau 
government was 
considering a confi- 
dential $10.5-million 
payment to former 
Guantanamo Bay detainee Omar 
Khadr, the CTF swung into action. 

We issued a news release and 
recorded a short video opposing 
the payout. We also immediate- 
ly launched a petition calling on 
the Trudeau government not to of- 
fer any such settlement of Khadr’s 
lawsuit. 

The response was incredible: 
from the moment we launched, our 
petition was getting more than 1,000 
signatures per hour, around the 
clock. In less than 48 hours it had 
already been signed by more than 
50,000 Canadians. 


by Aaron 
Wudrick 
Federal Director 
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On July 7, after three days of re- 
fusing to confirm or deny media re- 
ports of the payment, Public Safe- 
ty Minister Ralph Goodale admitted 
that a settlement had not only been 
reached but already paid out two 
days earlier. He refused to confirm 
the amount, saying the terms were 
confidential. 

While we were disappointed to 
hear the deal was done, given the 
intense reaction we decided to keep 
our petition going. We wanted to 
make sure that the Trudeau Liberals 
weren’t under any illusion that Ca- 
nadians supported this secret deal. 
(An Angus Reid poll released the 
following week showed a full 71% 
of Canadians opposed the settle- 
ment, including 61% of Liberal vot- 
ers.) 

We started printing the petition 
July 12 — the job was so big it took 
all night — and on July 13, just nine 
days after it was launched and with 


the national media in tow, we de- 
livered 10 boxes containing 133,000 
signatures from Canadians across 
the country to the prime minister’s 
office. 

(By comparison, the only peti- 
tion recently presented to the gov- 
ernment with nearly as many signa- 
tures was one on electoral reform, 
which took four months to gather 
130,000 signatures.) 

Some people have asked a fair 
question about the CTF’s position 
on the Khadr payment: if Khadr 
was going to win his civil case even- 
tually anyway, why not support the 
settlement and save taxpayers the 
cost of continuing to fight the case? 

There are a few answers to this 
question. The first is that there’s no 
basis for simply assuming a civil 
court would have awarded Khadr 
$10.5 million. It’s true that the Su- 
preme Court found in 2010 that 
Khadr’s Charter rights were vio- 


Federal Director 


Aaron Wudrick delivers boxes of the Khadr petition to the Prime Minister’s Office 


lated in 2003 and 2004 when Ca- 
nadian government agents partic- 
ipated in interrogating him while 
in American captivity, and by fail- 
ing to repatriate him to Canada in 
a timely manner. But that does not 
tell us anything about any mone- 
tary award he might get in a sep- 
arate civil proceeding. Based on 
other precedents, a case can be 
made that Khadr would have been 
awarded far less than $10 million, 
meaning it’s entirely possible that 
the Trudeau government paid too 
much. 

In any case, the government's 
claim that it was all but forced to 
settle with Khadr is simply untrue. 
And Canadians don’t buy it; the An- 
gus Reid poll showed 65% of Ca- 
nadians don’t believe the “had no 
choice” spin. 

The second answer is that where 
there is an important principle at 
stake, spending more money may 


be a necessary evil. The CTF has 

long stood for properly fund- 

ing watchdogs such as the audi- 

tor general and parliamentary 

budget office, and for properly 
funding things like elections. 

Many Canadians are deeply 

troubled that an individual who 
was fighting against our own 
troops is awarded such a large 
sum while our own injured veter- 
ans receive far less for their service, 
to say nothing of the American vic- 
tims of Khadr’s actions in Afghani- 
stan. If spending more money was 


the price of trying to prevent Khadr 


from getting such a payout, then so 
be it. 


The final answer is that it is def- 


initely not in taxpayers’ interest 

to have the Khadr settlement set a 
precedent where governments use 
taxpayer dollars to avoid conten- 
tious litigation that could damage 


them politically. If the government 


How does 
Khadr’s payout 
Stack up? 


S teven Truscott was convict- 
ed at age 14 in 1959 of the 
murder of a classmate, and 
spent 10 years in prison before 
being paroled. His con- 
viction was overturned 
in 2007 and the court 
awarded him $6.5 mil- 
lion in compensation 
for being wrongly im- 
prisoned. 

David Milgaard 
was wrongfully con- 
victed of rape and 

murder in 1970 and 
spent 23 years in 
Prison before being 
exonerated. He re- 
ceived a $10-mil- 
lion settlement 
from the Saskatch- 
ewan government. 

For injured veterans of the Ca- 

nadian Armed Forces, the gov- 
ernment provides varying pay- 
ments based on the type and se- 
verity of injuries, but as of 2017 
the maximum Payout is set at 
$360,000. Since 2007, 570 out of 
approximately 60,000 injured 
veterans received the maximum 
amount, while the average pay- 
ment is $44,500. 


had defended against Khadr’s civil 
suit, it could have gone on for years, 
and might even have seen three for- 
mer prime ministers (Chretien, Mar- 
tin and Harper) forced to testify. 
A drawn-out trial could have seen 
a great deal of dirty laundry aired 
about past governments, including 
Liberal ones. 

If politicians can simply avoid 
embarrassment by offering a hand- 
some settlement up front, they could 
be buying their way out of accounta- 
bility with taxpayers’ dollars. 
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Charmaine Stick WINS key victory 
for First Nations transparency 


harmaine Stick’s phone rang. 
( She recognized her lawyer’s 

number. She answered. He 
told her to sit down. Then he said 
two words: “We won.” 

“J started hugging my kids and 
kissing them and yelling and I 
started crying and I was feeling so 
shaky,” she said. “I had to sit there for a while and 
let it sink in what this really means. Did we really 
do it — little old me did it with friends, with people 
I’d never met before? I was just proud and grateful.” 

Charmaine partnered with the Canadian Tax- 
payers Federation to launch a court application last 
fall. Forty pages of legal arguments boiled down to 
a simple principle: Onion Lake Cree Nation’s lead- 
ers have to publish the band’s basic financial state- 
ments as well as the chief and council’s salary and 
expenses. 

But the application was about more than princi- 
ple, it was also about the law. The First Nations Fi- 
nancial Transparency Act (FNFTA) requires those ba- 
sic disclosures. The overwhelming majority of First 
Nations follow the law. Onion Lake and a few oth- 
er bands refuse to provide that transparency. The 
Trudeau government stopped enforcing the legis- 
lation at the end of 2015, but it remains the law and 
became the basis of the CTF’s and Charmaine’s ap- 
plication. 

The band’s lawyers countered Charmaine’s ap- 
plication by asking for a stay, a pause on the ap- 
plication, until other court proceedings determine 
whether the legislation complies with the constitu- 
tion. 

Justice J.A. Barrington-Foote did not allow the 
delay and his June 15 ruling gave the band 30 days 
to provide the disclosures required in the FNFTA. 
He didn’t have to look hard to find a reason to deny 
the band’s request for a stay pending the other pro- 
ceedings. 

“Despite the passage of almost two and a half 
years since the action was commenced (by Onion 
Lake to challenge the constitutionality of the act), 
discoveries have not yet been scheduled,” wrote 
Justice Barrington-Foote. 

The band’s lawyers were clearly uninterested 
in moving the other cases forward and the justice 
wasn’t going to force Charmaine to wait. 

The judge also remarked on key arguments that 
weren’t made. 
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“There is no evidence before me as to the polit- 
ical or economic reasons why Onion Lake has re- 
fused to provide and post the specified informa- 
tion,” the judge wrote. 

Opponents of the FNFTA often raise vague con- 
cerns that transparency causes economic harm, but 
hundreds of First Nations communities have dis- 
closed the information and it’s obvious those fears 
are unfounded. 

Another omission was even more conspicuous 
by its absence. 

“Curiously, Onion Lake did not defend this ap- 
plication on the basis of the constitutional issues,” 
the justice wrote. 

In those long-delayed court battles, the band had 
suggested the FNFTA is unconstitutional. However, 
it failed to raise those arguments in relation to Char- 
maine’s application. It seems the band’s lawyers are 
willing to use constitutional arguments as a stall- 
ing tactic, but aren’t actually confident about raising 
them in front of a judge. 

A few weeks after that call from her lawyer, 
Charmaine got a second call. The band’s lawyers are 
launching an appeal. The fight would continue. 

“Ts it a joke?” Charmaine asked. “Why would 
they want to appeal? If they have nothing to hide, 
why would they continue to fight something that’s 
good for our people?” 

That wasn’t the only reason the band’s decision 
to appeal is baffling. Its lawyers are again arguing 
Charmaine’s case should be stayed until the consti- 
tutional questions are resolved. It’s an argument that 
was badly beaten last time. But the appeal may be 
about more than legal arguments; it may be nothing 
more than an attempt to get Charmaine to give up. 

Anyone advocating that strategy hasn’t met 
Charmaine. 

“Tl only quit once I take my last breath,” she 
said with a smile. 

For Charmaine, the struggle for transparency 
goes much deeper than financial documents or le- 
gal arguments. The struggle is about reforming her 
community, regardless of courtroom outcomes. Oth- 
er First Nations activists have contacted Charmaine 


Charmaine hosted a gathering at her home on the 
Onion Lake Cree Nation celebrating her recent court 
victory. Top photo: Charmaine presents an eagle 
feather to the lawyer handling the case. 


and are strengthening their resolve to take stands in their commu- 
nities. It’s refocusing the community on core principles. 

“It’s about getting back to our roots,” said Charmaine, as she ex- 
plained that those roots include an open and honest relationship 
between leaders and the people. “Our people have become so lost 
in so many ways. Our elders always tell us to go back to our roots. 
This is one way of getting back to our roots.” 

For Charmaine, the struggle also goes beyond her own commu- 
nity. While we chatted, her three-year-old nephew and my three- 
year-old son ran back and forth, smiling and laughing. We had all 
come together for a traditional feast at Charmaine’s home in Onion 
Lake to celebrate the first court victory. 

Charmaine knows the struggle isn’t over. It’s just beginning, but 
it’s bringing people together. It’s also creating a unique partnership 
between grassroots people in First Nations communities and grass- 
roots supporters of the CTF. 

“Tt just proves to me that there are people out there who have 
such a kind heart to be able to help others,” she said of those CTF 
supporters. “They felt they had to help somebody in need. They’re 
proving we can have equality if we just work 
together. 

“J just want to say thank you for the 
love that you’re showing. I’m very 
grateful. You guys have done so 
much for our people and not 
just for our people, but for 
your people too. You guys 
are helping to make a better 
world for your future gen- 
erations and ours as well. 
Thank you.” 
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Carbon emission targets s 


by Robert Lyman 


he decision by the Trump ad- 

ministration to withdraw the 

United States from interna- 
tional agreements regarding global 
warming provoked much comment 
in the Canadian media. 

The American action contrasts 
with the policies that federal and 
provincial governments have been 
taking here, which include an in- 
creasing number of taxes, regula- 
tions and programs that seek to in- 
fluence the ways that Canadians 
produce and use energy. 

Scientists agree that humans 
have some influence on the glob- 
al climate, although they still de- 
bate the claim that\humans, through 
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their emissions of carbon dioxide 
and other “greenhouse gases,” or 
GHGs, will cause catastrophic glob- 
al warming. One does not need to 
understand the scientific debate, 
however, to see that the use of car- 
bon taxes and “cap and trade” sys- 
tems will increasingly raise costs for 
consumers. What is going on here? 

Governments have been meet- 
ing to discuss global warming since 
the late 1980s. In all, 22 Conferenc- 
es of the Parties (COP) to the Unit- 
ed Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change have been held 
in efforts to negotiate a multilateral, 
legally binding agreement on emis- 
sion reduction targets. 

In 1992, a group of industrialized 
countries agreed on a voluntary tar- 
get of stabilizing GHGs at 1990 lev- 
els by the year 2000. It failed. Hav- 
ing not met a relatively mod- 


est target, countries agreed 
i. r 


LOCH upon a more stringent 


one. In 1997 about 
150 countries 


committed under the Kyoto Proto- 
col to reduce GHG emissions by an 
average of 5% below 1990 levels by 
the 2008 to 2012 period. China and 
India never signed the treaty, while 
the United States signed but did not 
ratify it, so three of the largest emit- 
ters in the world stayed out. The 
Kyoto Agreement failed, too. 

In the Copenhagen Accord of 
December 2009, Canada and other 
countries committed to reduce GHG 
emissions to 17% below 2005 levels 
by 2020. Leading up to the COP21 
Paris conference in December 2015, 
the Trudeau government promised 
to attain a 30% reduction from 2005 
levels by 2030. 

At COP21, the Parties reached 
a new agreement. The internation- 
al environmental movement and 
the media greeted this as an histor- 
ic breakthrough. The actual terms 
of the agreement, however, suggest 
otherwise. The agreement 
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contains very few binding legal requirements, 
there are no formulas for determining what each 
country’s obligations are, and there are no pen- 
alties for non-compliance. Rather, it represents a 
best-efforts political agreement to keep the lev- 
el of global GHG emissions below that which, in 
theory, might produce a two-degree Celsius in- 
crease in average global temperatures. No one 
knows how much emissions would have to be re- 
duced, and the countries did not agree on indi- 
vidual targets. 

Nonetheless, the COP21 agreement contains 
two potentially important commitments for coun- 
tries such as Canada. First, the Parties agreed that 
they would submit “Intended Nationally Deter- 
mined Contributions,” statements of the actions 
that they would make to reduce GHG emissions 
in support of the collective goal, and update these 
submissions with more stringent plans every five 
years. The UN secretariat will review the plans. 

The penalties for non-compliance will be po- 
litical, in the sense that local and foreign groups 
will seek to pressure and embarrass any non-per- 
forming government. This will happen at least 
every five years. COP21 also reaffirmed a previ- 
ous international commitment that countries wit 
more financial resources (identified as the Annex 
II countries*) must provide payments to a Green 
Climate Fund to assist de- fe 
veloping countries in imple- 
menting the Convention. The 
Green Climate Fund will be 
scaled up to US $100 billion 
per year by 2020. Each devel- 
oped country must submit bi- 
ennial reports on its strategies 
for doing this. Sometime be- 
fore 2025, the Parties will set a 
new collective goal above the 
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Action 


We eliminated 
every truck? 


We stopped pro- 
ducing natural 
gas? 


* The Annex II countries include 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, 


Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
~*~ France, Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
South Korea, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, United States of 


America, and the European 
Union. 


We shut down all 
mines and manu- 
facturing? 


We stopped pro- 
ducing food (no 
agriculture)? 


What Percentage 
Emissions Reduction 
Would Canada Get 
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ere 22.3 gigatonnes (Gt) o 
garbon dioxide equivale 
In 2014, emissions weré 36.1 
Gt. In other words, émis- 
sions grew by 62% over the 
24-year period. Almost all of 
this growth occurred in de 
veloping countries, espe- 
cially in Asia. 
/ Despite this lack of suc- 
“cess at the intérnational 
level, Canadian govern- 
mentshave continued to 
setmore restrictive do- 
mestic targets. The Harp- 
er government commit- 
ted in principle that Can- 
ada would reduce its GHG 
emissions by 50 to 70% be- 
low 2005 levels by 2050. A 
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number of provincial governments, 
including Ontario and Quebec, have 
committed to reducing emissions 

by 80% or more below 1990 levels 
by 2050. The New Democratic Par- 
ty, in its Leap Manifesto, has vowed 
to eliminate the use of fossil fuels in 
Canada by 2050. 

Canadians have only a gener- 
al understanding of what this might 
mean. Many expect that they will 
have to pay a few more cents per li- 
tre for gasoline or buy a more ener- 
gy-efficient furnace. In fact, the com- 
mitments go far beyond this. To un- 
derstand why, consider that, in 2005, 
Canada emitted 738 million tonnes 
(Mt) of carbon dioxide equivalent. 
In 2015, after a recession, emissions 
were down to 722 Mt. 

Canada would have to cut emis- 
sions by 109 Mt to meet the 2020 tar- 
get (613 Mt). This seems highly un- 
likely. The 2030 target of 30% below 
2005 levels (517 Mt) would mean 
a reduction of 221 Mt, the equiv- 
alent of eliminating all emissions 
from coal and natural gas for elec- 
tricity generation plus eliminating 
75% of all emissions from oil and 
gas production. That would severe- 
ly harm the main resource industries 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan and New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

Eliminating 80% of Canada’s 
GHG emissions by 2050 would 
mean a reduction of 574 Mt from 
2015 levels to 148 Mt in 2050. On a 
per capita basis, that is about the 
same level as Sudan. It would mean 
the equivalent of eliminating all oil 
and gas production, all emissions 
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from electricity generation, all emis- 
sions from transportation and all 
from emissions-intensive heavy in- 
dustry. Arguably, making such a 
transformation within 33 years 
would be impossible in economic, 
technological and political terms. 

The environmental benefits of 
such a sacrifice can best be viewed 
in a global context. The UN insists 
that, to avoid a serious risk of warm- 
ing, global emissions will have to 
decline by at least 50% by 2050, to 
about 16 Gt. 

The most authoritative source 
of future projections of world en- 
ergy supply, demand and emis- 
sions is probably the US Energy In- 
formation Administration (EIA). In 
its 2016 International Energy Out- 
look, the EIA examined the like- 
ly trends in the world economy, in- 
cluding technological change, over 
the period to 2040. It concluded that, 
in fact, worldwide energy use will 
grow continuously over the next 
three decades, led by strong increas- 
es in Asia. Energy-related carbon di- 
oxide emissions will grow from 32.3 
Gt in 2012 to 43.2 Gt in 2040, a 34% 
increase. Ninety-one per cent of the 
emissions growth will take place 
not in Europe or North America but 
in the developing countries, again 
mainly in Asia. If Canada eliminated 
80% of its emissions, the global total 
would still grow to 43.14 Gt. 

Global emissions, driven by the 
desire of many countries to enjoy the 
benefits of higher economic activ- 
ity, are headed in precisely the op- 
posite direction to that favoured by 
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the UN. Further, there is absolutely 
nothing that Canada, or even the en- 
tire OECD, can do about this, as al- 
most all the emissions growth is oc- 
curring elsewhere. 

There are many who will insist 
that Canada must help develop- 
ing countries to reduce emissions 
through the Green Climate Fund 
and other funds that may be es- 
tablished by the UN in future. Al- 
though there is no agreed-upon al- 
location among contributing coun- 
tries, it seems likely that country 
shares would be calculated on the 
basis of contributors’ incomes, or 
GDP. Using the International Mon- 
etary Fund’s figures for estimated 
GDP in 2017, the combined GDP 
of the Annex II countries is rough- 
ly $44 trillion. Of this, the US con- 
stitutes $19.4 trillion (44%) and 
Canada constitutes $1.6 trillion, or 
3.6%. If this logic were followed, 
the US share of the $100 billion 
per year in contributions, pre-exit, 
would notionally have been about 
$44 billion and Canada’s would 
have been about $3.6 billion. That 
would almost double Canada’s 
current foreign aid budget. With 


the US out of the COP21 agree- 
ment, the remaining countries, in 
theory, would have to almost dou- 
ble their contributions to make up 
the difference. 

Under the terms of the GCF all 
developing country Parties to the 
Convention are eligible to receive re- 
sources from the fund. This means 
that not only the poorest countries 
but also the middle-income coun- 
tries would be eligible to receive 
funding. Countries with some of the 
highest GDPs in the world such as 
China ($11.8 trillion in 2017), India 
($2.5 trillion), Brazil ($2.1 trillion) 
and Indonesia ($1 trillion) do not 
contribute to the GCF and actually 
qualify as recipients. 

The developing countries have 
insisted that they should not have 
to account for how they spend the 
GCF funds, as this is “compensa- 
tion” by the industrialized coun- 
tries for their past emissions. Under 
the COP21 agreement, developing 
countries will be free to withdraw 
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if they do not receive the funding to 
which they consider themselves en- 
titled. 


It seems only a matter of time 
before this happens, and develop- 
ing countries disavow their own 
commitments to reduce emissions. 
The funding targets, like the emis- 
sion reduction targets, seem de- 


issions by 30%. 
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Cars and the 2030 emissions reduction target 


any of the measures taken by federal, provincial and mu- 
Mice governments to reduce GHG emissions involve get- 

ting people to drive less, to use more fuel-efficient cars and to 
switch to other modes of travel such as public transit or cycling. What 
if, however, governments did the most radical thing possible and made 
it illegal to operate a car or SUV in Canada? That would reduce GHG 
emissions by 83 Mt, or 11.5 %. That would not even take us halfway to 
the 2030 target of reducing GHG em: 


signed to be missed. 


Robert Lyman is an Ottawa-based 
consultant who writes often on climate 
change policy. After serving for10 

years in the Canadian foreign service, 
he spent more than 20 years as an 
economist and policy advisor on energy, 
environment and transportation issues 
in the Canadian government. 
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Government daycare: 
a universal expense 


old on to your wallets, Cana- 
da. The federal government is 
about to spend a whole lot more 
taxpayer money on daycare. 
In Québec, daycare costs have grown 
by at least 700% since 1997. Now, both fed- 
erally and provincially, “frameworks” and 
“systems” are starting. Ontario recently an- 
nounced a plan to build something being heralded as the 
first “universal system” outside Quebec. British Columbia 
is in hot pursuit with promises of $10-a-day daycare from 
the NDP. While the feds are 
“starting small,” they are also 
saying the system will eventual- 
ly be “universal.” 

How did we get here? And 
how high will the costs be? 

It was back in the 1970s that 
calls for a response to the day- 
care “crisis” began. Over 40 
years, an alliance of union ac- 
tivists, feminists and big busi- 
ness has been lobbying hard 
for universal daycare. While at- 
tempts were made to launch a 
government daycare plan in the 
70s, 80s and 90s, they failed. 

Under then-prime minister 
Paul Martin, we lurched pre- 
cariously close. With $5 bil- 
lion pledged over five years 
and all 10 provinces signed on, 
it seemed like a done deal un- 
til his government lost the 2006 
election. One of the planks of 
the Conservative platform in 2006 was money for par- 
ents instead of money to systems, spaces and a new bu- 
reaucracy. Indeed, national daycare is not a vote winner; 
surveys show 76% of Canadians prefer that a child un- 
der six be at home with a parent. 

Between 2006 and 2016, daycare activists were qui- 
etly working provincially. In Ontario, one of their first 
steps was a 2009 report to the premier by Charles Pas- 
cal. This report laid the groundwork for full-day kinder- 
garten, but also painted a picture of Ontario’s public 
schools as hubs where parents could come for daycare 
for their infants as well as school for older children. 

The Pascal estimate for full-day kindergarten was $1 
billion annually; our own estimate said it was far more 
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6 An alliance of union 
activists, feminists 

and big business has 
been lobbying hard for 
universal daycare. @@ 


likely to be between $1.5 billion and $1.8 billion annu- 
ally, which proved to be correct. (We are due for anoth- 
er cost estimate of how much full-day kindergarten has 
grown in cost since then.) 

Ontario’s move to full-day kindergarten, which was 
rolled out in stages between 2010 and 2014, caused the 
daycare sector to flounder. This is because private day- 
care operators lost older children to the now “free” full- 
day kindergarten. Older children in daycare subsidize 
the younger ones, who are more expensive to care for. 
With all the older children sucked into full-day kinder- 
garten, many daycares and pre-schools in 
Ontario went under. 

With the government skewing the mar- 
ket, what is the government response? 
Why it’s more government! On Sept. 23, 
2016, Ontario announced a goal of 100,000 
new government daycare spaces over the 
next five years. A government press release 
boasts that “(s)ince 2013, child care funding 
has increased by 49% to more than $1.37 
billion annually.” The provincial budget is 
allocating $200 million in 2017-18 for day- 
care space creation. 

Though details will differ, there are sim- 
ilar stories of rising costs for creating day- 
care spaces in other provinces. 

Estimates of what government daycare 
systems might cost vary wildly, but all are 
costly. The care of younger children is 
more expensive. Child-to-staff ra- 
tios matter, something that 
jurisdictions with “sys- 
tems” struggle 
mightily to 
control. It’s important 
to note that day- 
care activ- 
ists will 
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not rest until there is a spot for every Canadian child, re- 


gardless of parental preference. 

Worse than the high cost alone, some claim daycare 
systems “pay for themselves.” The idea is that as young 
mothers return to work, they also pay taxes. This claim 
is often made in Québec. Other scholars doubt that the 
daycare system there increased labour force participa- 
tion enough to cover the costs. Or that labour force par- 
ticipation in other provinces would be boosted as much 
as Québec’s. Plus, there are also other factors to consid- 


er, like the fact that as mothers entered the workforce, fa- 


thers worked less. 
The sad thing about all this spending is that daycare 

systems do not help nurture children, something gov- 

ernments frequently claim. In Québec, the authors of 

a 2006 study wrote that children “were 

worse off in the years following the in- 

troduction of the universal childcare Bro 
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wide range of measures of child well-being, from anxi- 
ety and hyperactivity to social and motor skills. For al- 
most every measure, we find that the increased use of 
childcare was associated with a decrease in their well- 
being relative to other children.” Research only shows 
benefits of daycare programs when they are targeted at 
disadvantaged populations. The same is not true for uni- 
versal programs aimed at every tyke in the country. 

Whenever you hear of a government “investing” in 
“early learning,” you know what it means: A skewed 
market, no return on investment and a high price tag to 
all taxpayers. Is 


Andrea Mrozek is program director of Cardus Family 
www.cardus.ca/family 


Government daycare plans from 


sea to shining sea 


The federal government is moving toward a national daycare plan. For now, mon- 
ies are targeted toward low-income and disadvantaged Canadians, and the crea- 
tion of 40,000 new institutional daycare spaces. $7.5 billion was allocated in the 
last federal budget over the next 11 years and this starts with $500 million this fis- 
cal year and increases to $870 million annually by 2026. Each province and territo- 
ry will receive $2 million in base funding, with the remainder of the funding allocat- 
ed on a per capita basis. There will be a separate agreement for Indigenous Early 
Learning and Child Care. Consultations for this are happening in summer 2017. 


The NDP is promising 66,000 new spaces within five years at $10 a day. BC, due 
to post-election obligations, was not present to sign an agreement with the feder- 
al government. 


In spring 2017, the government announced a pilot program; 22 centres will provide 
nearly 1,300 spaces for $25 a day. Alberta is waiting to see how much money they 
will get from the federal government. 


No current movement toward a provincial government daycare plan; province 
signed on to the federal agreement and is waiting to see how much it gets. 


Spending $6 million to create up to 739 new licensed child-care spaces. Reports 
are its share of the federal monies will be about $15 million annually. 


Spending between $1 billion and $3 billion on capital and between $600 million and 
$750 million in annual operating expenses on 100,000 new spaces by 2021. Also 
signing on to the federal framework, will receive $435 million over three years. 


Has had government daycare since 1997 and therefore did not sign on to the 
framework but will still receive a portion of the federal funding. In 2014-15 Québec 
was spending $2.6 billion annually, a 700% increase since the start. 


No current movement toward a provincial government plan. Signed on to the feder- 
al framework and waiting to see how much it gets. 


No current movement toward a provincial government plan. Reports show private- 
ly-run daycares going under due to the move to full-day kindergarten. Signed the 
federal framework; the funding allocation for Newfoundland and Labrador over 
three years is $7.5 million annually. 


No current movement toward a provincial government plan; signed on to the fed- 
eral framework. 


No current movement toward a provincial government plan; signed on to the fed- 
eral framework. 
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any people are concerned about the 
state of free speech on campus today, 
and for good reason. 

In the US, students have launched violent 
protests at University of California, Berkeley, 
and Middlebury College to silence speakers they 
disagreed with. Here in Canada, Jordan Peterson 
was unable to speak at McMaster University. At 
a Generation Screwed Action Forum at the Uni- 

versity of Toronto, I watched masked protesters knock over our 
display table, then proceed to disrupt the conference, eventually 
forcing the organizers to call an early end to the event. 

Terms such as “micro-aggression” have emerged in recent 
years as justification for shutting down free speech. Allegations 
of “cultural appropriation” resulted in the cancellation of yoga 
classes at the University of Ottawa and turned a Halloween par- 
ty at Queen’s into a national controversy. 

However, there’s also good news. 

In March, the Carleton University student government invit- 
ed me to take part in a debate on free speech. My opponent was 
an English professor — perhaps ironically, English professors 
are disproportionately likely to oppose free speech on cam- 

pus. 

The event was held in a public atrium, which many 
students passed through during the course of our de- 
bate. More than 100 students attended and we were in- 
troduced by the president of the university, who also 
stayed for the full event. 

Not once was there even a threat of disruption during 

our debate. My opponent was polite and friendly. There 
was a lengthy Q&A afterward and the questioners seemed 


evenly split with regard to their sympathies. If anything, 
slightly more were sympathetic to my position: that 


: = all forms of legal speech should be permitted on 


campus. 

The debate organizer (who, by coincidence, 
[ae is the younger brother of a former CTF re- 

/\_ search director) expressed relief and sur- 
~~» \ prise. He was worried that the radical left 
would disrupt the event. 

I, however, wasn’t surprised. 
Ihave the privilege of meeting stu- 
dents from across Canada in the 
course of my job, which involves 
hosting a variety of lectures, confer- 


ences and events for the Institute 
of Liberal Studies. (Don’t panic; 
think Adam Smith liberalism, not 
Justin Trudeau.) 

Some of the students who at- 
tend our events identify as libertar- 
ians or conservatives, but they’re 
outnumbered by those with a more 
left-wing political view and those 
of no particular ideology. What all 
of these students share is an interest 
in learning. 

They’re curious about ideas, and 
especially about viewpoints that 
differ from their own. 

When they learn that I think ed- 
ucation would be better with less 
government involvement or that it 
should be legal to buy or sell any 
kind of drug, the most common re- 
sponse is not anger or righteous in- 
dignation but questions: 


How would that work? 
Why do you think that? 


Do you have any examples of this 
idea working in other places? 


These students don’t claim to be 
“triggered” or offended when con- 
fronted with a new idea. They’re ea- 
ger to find out more. Even if they’re 
not ultimately convinced, they al- 
most always give it a fair hearing. 

I should admit that the students 
I meet aren't typical. They’re the 
ones who actively seek out new 
ideas and experiences; the ones 
willing to write essays in the hope 
of getting into one of our summer 
seminars that offer no course credit. 

Still, I think students like this 
greatly outnumber the “social jus- 
tice warriors” we hear so much 
about. “SJWs” are a tiny minor- 
ity with strong vocal cords. As I 


learned at the Action Forum in To- 
ronto, it only takes a handful of 
people to shut down an event and 
leave a nasty taste in everyone’s 
mouth. 

Instead, our focus should be on 
the hundreds of students who come 
to these events 
and on the thou- 
sands who nei- 
ther protest nor 
attend. These stu- 
dents are in some 
ways the most 
important. 

Many of them 
have no posi- 
tion in the cam- 
pus free speech 
debates. Those of 
us who are com- 
mitted to freedom 
should do our 
best to reach these 
students with ar- 
guments in fa- 
vour of free ex- 
pression and a di- 
versity of ideas. 

The way to 
reach them isn’t 
with blanket ac- 
cusations about 
students as 
“snowflakes” or 
by exposing them 
to the most pro- 
vocative, shock- 
jock speakers we 
can find. 

Instead, we should be seek- 
ing out respected scholars who are 
committed to the idea of freedom 
of speech and expression, especial- 
ly those who can identify with stu- 
dents’ concerns about minority 
rights. (Minorities are, of course, the 
ones whose right to speech needs 
the most protection.) We should 
quote the words of John Stuart Mill 


Credit: Muttoo/Flickr/Creative Commons 


6! watched 
masked protesters 


knock over our 
display table, then 
proceed to disrupt 
the conference. 


to these students: 


“[The] peculiar evil of silencing 
the expression of an opinion is, 
that it is robbing the human race; 
posterity as well as the existing 
generation; those who dissent 
from the opinion, still more than 
those who hold it. If 
the opinion is right, 
they are deprived 

of the opportunity 
of exchanging error 
for truth: if wrong, 
they lose, what is 
almost as great a 
benefit, the clearer 
perception and 
livelier impression 
of truth, produced 
by its collision with 
error.” 


Then we should 
hand them a copy 
of Mill’s On Liber- 
ty so that they can 
read in full this 
classic and time- 
less defence of free 
speech. 

University stu- 
dents of today are 
the politicians, 
teachers, lawyers, 
and judges of to- 
morrow. It’s crucial 
that they under- 
stand the impor- 
tance of free speech 
in a liberal democ- 
racy. Let’s do eve- 
rything we can to make sure they 
hear that message in a way that will 
convince them. 


Matt Bufton is the executive director of 
the Institute for Liberal Studies. ILS is 
a non-partisan educational non-profit, 
seeking to introduce young Canadians 
to the ideas of liberty, freedom and free 
speech. You can find out more about 
their events at www.LiberalStudies.ca 
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n fall 2016, Fi- 

nance Minis- 

ter Bill Morneau 
announced the gov- 
ernment’s intention 
to create a new Can- 
ada Infrastructure 
Bank (CIB), with the 
goal of leveraging 
private sector capital and expertise 
to help build large infrastructure 
projects across Canada. 

In his spring 2017 budget, he an- 
nounced that taxpayers would be 
funding the CIB to the tune of $35 
billion over 11 years. 

Public-private partnerships 
(P3s) are nothing new; there is al- 
ready a Crown corporation, PPP 
Canada, which oversees P3 pro- 
jects. However, the CIB would be 
much larger, creating potentially 
greater value for taxpayers — but 
also potentially greater risk. 

The reasoning behind P3 pro- 
jects is well established: by tap- 
ping private capital, governments 
can build more infrastructure 
while borrowing less money. In ex- 
change, private-sector partners get 
a return on investment by, for ex- 
ample, charging user fees. Addi- 
tionally, the cost of the infrastruc- 
ture is borne by those who actual- 
ly use it, rather than by taxpayers 
at large. 

Not all P3s turn out the way 
they are intended, of course. Many 
critics argue that P3s can end up 
costing taxpayers more than if they 
had been built entirely with pub- 
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lic funds. There are also many ex- 
amples of successful P3s that have 
saved taxpayers money (see box on 
next page). 

While details about how the 
new CIB will operate are still be- 
ing sketched out, and won't be fi- 
nalized until after it hires most of 
its staff, we can still consider some 
of the pros and cons of the P3 ap- 
proach. 

On the pro side, since even reck- 
less governments cannot borrow 
an infinite amount, leveraging pri- 
vate sector money will likely mean 
that more infrastructure gets built. 
For example, if a government only 
has $100 million available to spend 


ona project, a P3 approach could 
attract a private investor to also in- 
vest $100 million, thereby doubling 
the capital pool available. 

Secondly, it’s no secret that the 
private sector has better expertise 
in project management. Simply in- 
volving private sector experts can 
boost efficiency and save money 
during both the building and oper- 
ating phases. 

Third, there’s the shifting of risk. 
A private sector partner may be 
willing to bear the risk of absorb- 
ing cost overruns in exchange for 
the chance to turn a profit on the 
project, thereby ensuring taxpayers 
don’t get a nasty surprise should 


costs end up higher than 
anticipated. 

On the con side is also 
the shifting of risk, only 
going the other way. Poor- 
ly structured P3s can actu- 
ally see taxpayers forced 
to absorb additional costs 
while private partners 
are protected from losses. 
This is a significant risk 
where governments are 
not represented by expe- 
rienced negotiators famil- 
iar with complex P3 struc- 
tures. 

Another concern is that 
there may be political in- 
terference. How “arm’s 
length” will the 
CIB be, and what 
consequences will 
that have in terms 
of attracting po- 
tential investors? 
Will governments 
interfere with pro- 
jects for political 
reasons that have 
nothing to do with 
a sound business 
case? 

There is also 
the issue of who 
ultimately pays 
for the infrastruc- 
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ture. For projects such as 
bridges, is it fairer to toll 
them so that only users 
pay — or should the cost 
be shared by all taxpay- 
ers, even those who nev- 
er use them? What about 
roads or even hospitals? 

Finally, there are legiti- 
mate questions about con- 
flict of interest. Many of 
the private sector advisors 
who recommended that 
the Trudeau government 
set up the CIB work for 
the very companies which 
stand to benefit once it is 
up and running. There is 
nothing wrong with win- 
win scenarios in which 
both private sector in- 
vestors gain and taxpay- 
ers save money, but pro- 
jects cannot be structured 
so that private sector prof- 
its come at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

All in all, there is def- 
initely opportunity in a 
new infrastructure bank 
— but there’s also dan- 
ger. In order to ensure 
taxpayers are protected, 
the Trudeau government 
will have to develop clear 
mechanisms to ensure 
money isn’t being wasted, 
and that taxpayers aren’t 
stuck holding the bag for 
projects gone awry. 
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but little to celebrate | Tax-on 


By Charles Lammam, Milagros Palacios and 
Feixue Ren 


ey, Canada: June 9 was Tax Freedom 

Day. That means if you had to pay all 

your taxes up front, you’d give govern- 
ment every dollar you earned since Jan. 1. It’s 
only from Tax Freedom Day onward that you’re 
finally working for yourself and your family. 

If it sounds like you’re paying a lot of taxes, 
it’s because you are. It’s nonetheless easy to lose 
sight of all the taxes levied on us, which include 
everything from income taxes, payroll taxes, health 
taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, fuel taxes, carbon 
taxes, vehicle taxes, profit taxes and import taxes to 
various “sin” taxes and much more. 

Some of these taxes are visible but many are hid- 
den, making it very difficult for the average Cana- 
dian to get a clear sense of all the taxes imposed by 
the different levels of government. 

Therein lies the value of Tax Freedom Day and 
the reason why the Fraser Institute does the calcu- 
lation every year. It’s a handy measure of the total 
tax burden imposed on Canadian families by the 
federal, provincial and local governments. 

In 2017, we estimate the average Canadian fam- 
ily consisting of two or more people will earn 
$108,674 in income and pay a total of $47,135 in 
taxes. In other words, the average Canadian fami- 
ly will pay 43% of its income in taxes. 

But it doesn’t end there. 

Despite taking 43% of our incomes, that lev- 
el of taxation is not enough to satisfy the excessive 
spending habits of our governments. This year, the 
federal government and five of 10 provinces will 
run deficits, spending more than what they collect 
in revenues. 

Specifically, the federal government alone is pro- 
jecting to spend nearly $28.5 billion more than its 
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revenue take, while the provinces are set to cumula- 
tively spend $12.8 billion more. 

Which leads to another calculation. If govern- 
ments in Canada increased taxes further to bal- 
ance their budgets instead of financing expenditures 
with deficits, Tax Freedom Day would arrive nine 

\ days later. That means you would start working 
t \ for yourself on June 18 — only after 
working for the government for the 
first 168 days of the year. 
The important question, of 
course, is whether we are getting 
value for all the taxes we pay to 
finance government spending. 
While it’s ultimately up to 
individual Canadians to make 
this determination, some per- 
spective might help. 
ia In most provinces, over 
—_ 50% of our tax dollars 
are used to finance over- 
ly generous pay for gov- 
ernment employees. In fact, 
government employees, on av- 
erage, receive 10.6% higher 
wages than comparable 
private sector work- 
ers doing similar 
work. And that’s 
on top of the 
much more 


The average Canadian family 


works almost half a year 
to pay taxes in 2017 


I TAXES NUMBER OF DAYS 
Income Taxes 54 | 
Payroll/Health Taxes 33 
Sales Taxes 

Property Taxes 

Profit Taxes 


Sin Taxes 


Other Taxes 


generous 
non-wage ben- 
efits (pension cover- 


ment) that the government sec- 
tor also enjoys. 
In the case of health care, 
which consumes around 40% 
of most provincial budgets 


international comparisons 


el of spending, Canadians 


have comparatively poor ac- 
Pe 


cess to technology and doc- 

tors as well as longer wait 
times for surgery. It’s hard 
to see how we're getting 


health care when meas- 


tries that also offer uni- 
versal access. 


q age, job security, early retire- 


and is a fast-growing expense, 


show that despite a high lev- 


value for money in public 


ured against other coun- 


And then there’s spending on public schools, a key 
item financed by our tax dollars, which continues to 
go up and up, even though public school enrolment 
across the country continues to decline. Of the in- 
crease in public education spending over the past dec- 
ade of available data, teacher compensation (wages, 
benefits, and pensions) accounted for the overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Most troubling is when our tax dollars are outright 
wasted on boondoggles and failed government pro- 
grams. A recent study documented more than 600 cas- 
es where the federal government failed to meet its 
own objectives over a 25-year period, resulting in up 
to $197 billion of wasted tax money. 

So, on that note, Happy Tax Freedom Day Cana- 
da, although we’re not quite sure there’s much to cel- 
ebrate. 


Charles Lammam is director of fiscal studies, Milagros 
Palacios is senior economist, and Feixue Ren is an economist 
at the Fraser Institute. Calculate your personal Tax Freedom 


Day at www.FraserInstitute.org 
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Generation Screwed Year-End Review 


uring the 

last school 

year, we’ve 
done much more 
than getting poli- 
ticians to sign our 
pledge. Generation 
Screwed, in 2016-17, 
had nearly 30 cam- 
pus clubs active on 
university campuses from sea to 
sea. We also held 100 events across 
the country, one debt clock tour in 
Quebec and Ontario, as well as two 
Action Forums hosted in Toronto 
and Calgary, respectively drawing 
220 and 150 participants each. Not 
bad for a movement started less 
than five years ago! 

Yet, we are only getting start- 
ed. While many provincial deficits 
have improved in recent years, the 
federal government seems to be 
fixated on over-compensating gov- 
ernment employees and chronical- 
ly spending tens of billions of dol- 
lars more than it brings in revenue. 

The good news is, more and more 
young Canadians are waking up 
and realizing such large deficits are 
not only unsustainable, but irre- 
sponsible. 

As one of our new supporters wrote to 
us after coming to one of our events: 

“Still digesting a lot of info from the fo- 
rum, it was a huge breath of fresh air being 
around so many like-minded folks.” 

Now that is exactly the kind of change 
we are seeing amongst young Canadians 
as they learn more about our country’s fi- 
nancial situation and see a counter-narra- 
tive to the big-government points of view 
that are prevalent in our country’s post- 
secondary institutions. 

As these points of view get more and 
more entrenched in Canadian universities, 
it can get harder and harder for us to ad- 
vocate on campus. In a few instances, uni- 
versities and student unions have tried 
to deny us our right to defend our ideals. 
Have no fear though, we’re not about to let 
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them win. Just this year, we’ve public- 

ly called out Université Laval on its at- 
tempt to shut down our debt clock tour. 
We’ve also had protesters try to shut 
down one of our Toronto events. And, 
unbelievably, the University of Guel- 
ph’s student union has required that any 
event, even informal pub nights, hosted 
on or off university grounds be pre-ap- 
proved by the student union at least two 
weeks in advance. In each of those cases, 
we fought back and intend to keep do- 
ing so. 

Our movement might still be young, 
but I can guarantee you that all of our 
co-ordinators have the energy and the 
passion necessary to keep up this fight. 
As our movement grows stronger and 
stronger, the deficits can only shrink. 


). a 
Andrew Scheer (L) signing 
Generation Screwed pledge 
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GS pledge signatory now leader of official opposition 


hen the Conservative Par- say: on what he and the Conservative Par- 
ty of Canada leadership race “Iam happy to sign this pledge be- __ty are doing and will be sure to remind 


finally drew to a close, we cause I am committed to ensuring that — him of his commitment when the time 


were pleased that a Future Genera- Justin Trudeau is not able to do to 
tions Pledge signatory is now leader of _ my kids what Pierre Trudeau did 
the official opposition. to my generation. Massive defi- 


Andrew Scheer was among the first cits today mean robbing future 
to sign the pledge, having committed generations’ prosperity.” 
in early December. We hosted him at That is exactly the kind of at- 
a joint event of our Carleton and Uni- __ titude that defines a leader. At no 
versity of Ottawa clubs in early April point whatsoever does it become 
where, surrounded by young Canadi- _ acceptable for today’s politicians 


NDP leadership race 


he Future Generations Pledge isn’t 
just for CPC leadership contestants. 
Generation Screwed is also asking the 
four federal NDP leadership contenders to 


ans, he officially signed our pledge. to use future generations’ earn- sign the pledge. We're very hopeful that all 
As a quick reminder, anyone sign- ings to finance today’s excess- Peon ies.will follow the leaieeaee 

ing the pledge is promising, should es. It’s simply a form of taxation mer Saskatchewan NDP premier Roy Ro- 

they be elected prime minister, to: without representation, as the mano and commit to balancing the books. 
Present a balanced budget to the youngest of us don’t yet have the Keep an eye on the GenerationScrewed. 


House of Commons within 24 months __ right to vote but are still held lia- 


ca website for updates on whether Charlie 
after taking office, stopping the feder- _ ble for the cost of today’s govern- 


Angus, Niki Ashton, Guy Caron or Jagmeet 


al debt clock; ment operations. Singh sign the pledge. 
After the budget is balanced, com- While we like what we see so 

mit to running ONLY balanced budg- _far, we know how politicians tend 

ets in all times outside of war or natu- _ to forget their previous promises 

ral disaster; and once they start working in the PM’s of- _ comes. For as long as he keeps standing 
Legislate a debt repayment sched- _fice rather than the opposition leader’s _ up for future generations, though, we 

ule, dedicating a portion of annu- office. So, we'll be keeping a close eye say keep up the good work. 

al revenues toward eliminating the 

debt. 


When signing, Scheer had this to 


From Generation trompee to Generation 
sacrifiee 


C): the cradle of big government, Quebec’s students are trying to change the 


status quo and are embracing the work Generation Screwed has been doing. 
However, this growth has been hampered by our previous French brand- 
ing, Génération trompée, and its inability to catch on with francophones in the 
same way that Generation Screwed has with anglophones. That is because Gener- 
ation Screwed is an idiom in English: a specific ee of words established by us- 
age. While the translation to Génération = 
trompée is linguistically correct, it is not @ les laisse ) eS 
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carol Asie) sor it a 
a as powerful as Generation Screwed. i=: 

aid In order to make our message as eee a ey ‘ada 

eligi powerful in French as it is in English, we Za a: Ze 

1 iro apa are rebranding to convey the same mes- REP s ae 

ee sage: that previous politicians have sac- eee 

rificed our generation’s future. Généra- sae eee 
tion sacrifiée symbolizes just that, and rary <= 


with this new brand, we are confident nee 


in our ability to further grow in La Belle 
Province. I 
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GAS TAX-ON TAX costs CANADIANS 


s 
$1.4 BILLION PER YEAR 


Tax-on-tax 


.3 10 


yas taxes are too high 


anadians pay 

$1.4 billion 

each year in 
gasoline tax-on-tax. 
With carbon taxes in- 
creasing or being in- 
troduced across the 
country, that number 
is set to rise in the years to come. 

Our 19" annual Gas Tax Hones- 
ty Day, held before the Victoria Day 
long weekend, reminded drivers of 
that tax ripoff at events across the 
country. 

Each year as the summer driv- 
ing season begins, we highlight the 
hidden taxes drivers pay every time 
they fill up. Gas taxes don’t just in- 
clude the sales taxes you see on your 
receipt, but also per-litre taxes you 
don’t see. These include carbon tax- 
es, as well as federal and provin- 
cial excise taxes. In Victoria, Vancou- 
ver and Montreal there is also a hid- 
den per-litre transit tax. Those high- 
er hidden taxes are why you pay so 
much more for gas in some places 
compared to others. 

Hidden taxes are bad enough, but 
what makes these hidden gas taxes 
even worse is that you pay HST /GST 
on top of them: you pay HST/GST 
on carbon taxes, federal excise tax- 
es, provincial excise taxes and tran- 
sit taxes. We are calling on govern- 
ments to stop applying the HST/GST 
after per-litre taxes have already been 
charged. It is only a few cents a litre, 
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which doesn’t sound like much, but 
it quickly adds up: eliminating tax- 
on-tax on gasoline would save Cana- 
dians $1.4 billion each year. 

This year the hidden tax that got 
the most attention was the carbon 
tax. In British Columbia, Alberta, 
Ontario and Quebec, drivers are al- 
ready paying a carbon tax. Drivers 
in the rest of the country will soon be 
paying one as well, with the federal 
government requiring carbon taxes 
across the country by 2018. The fed- 
eral government is requiring at least 
a $10 per tonne tax to start with, go- 
ing up to $50 per tonne by 2022. That 
means a minimum carbon tax on gas 
of two cents per litre in 2018 and al- 
most 12 cents per litre in 2022. 

As carbon taxes rise, drivers will 
also have to pay higher tax-on-tax. 
The currently scheduled increas- 
es are bad enough, but it may get 
a lot worse. A secret briefing docu- 
ment from the federal government 
showed that the government thinks 
a $300 per tonne carbon tax is need- 
ed by 2050 to reach its greenhouse 
gas emission reduction targets. That 
would mean a gas carbon tax of 68 
cents per litre. That would cost the 
average driver almost $1,200 per 
year, and that’s before the added cost 
of tax-on-tax. 

The federal government will col- 
lect HST/GST on top of all carbon 
taxes, and there is no promise to re- 
turn that money to the provinces it 
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was col- 
lected from. The govern- 
ment could end this by 
applying sales tax on the 
price of gas before any oth- 
er taxes are added. Taxing 
taxes is clearly unfair. 

Along with our Gas Tax 
Honesty Day events, we re- 
leased a report that com- 
pares gas prices and gas 
taxes across the country 
over the previous month. 

It shows that the before-tax 
price of gas is remarkably 
consistent across the coun- 
try. If you’re paying a lot more for gas 
than in a neighbouring city or prov- 
ince, taxes have a lot to do with it. Be- 
fore tax, the price of gas was 77 cents 
in both Sudbury, ON, and St John’s, 
NL, but after tax it’s $1.18 in Sudbury 
and $1.36 in St John’s. In Brandon, 
MB, the before-tax price was 76 cents 
but drivers there were paying $1.05 at 
the pump. 

On average, at the time of our re- 
port, Canadians were paying 43 cents 
in tax per litre of gas. However, that 
varied from 60 cents per litre in New- 
foundland to 29 cents per litre in 
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Manitoba. (The provincial excise tax 
in Newfoundland has since been re- 


duced from 33 cents per litre to 24.5 
cents per litre.) 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
have the lowest gas prices because 
they have the lowest gas taxes; Van- 
couver and Newfoundland have the 
highest prices because they have 
among the highest gas taxes. (Last 
year, Alberta had the lowest gas 
prices, but after introducing a car- 
bon tax it lost that distinction.) In 
short, our study shows that high 


we need lower taxes. 


gas prices are a direct result of high 
gas taxes. If we want lower prices, 


Another way the government 


could give taxpayers some savings 

at the pump is by making the “defi- 
cit elimination” gas tax a truly tempo- 
rary measure. Back in 1995, the feder- 


al government finally de- 
cided to deal with its def- 
icit and debt crisis. The 
budget included spend- 
ing cuts and tax increas- 
es. One of the tax hikes 
was a $0.015 per litre in- 
crease in the federal gas 
tax described as a “deficit 
elimination measure.” 
Taxpayers expected it 
to be scrapped when the 
budget was balanced, 
but when the deficit dis- 
appeared in 1997 the def- 
icit elimination tax re- 
mained. It survived 11 
consecutive years of sur- 
pluses and the brief re- 
turn to balance in 2014. 
Now the Trudeau 
government has re- 
turned to deficits with no 
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plan to balance the budget. The gov- 


ernment needs a plan to return to bal- 
ance and that should include getting 
rid of this deficit elimination measure. 
The “temporary” gas tax will have 
cost Canadians $13.3 billion by the 
end of the year. It will cost Canadian 
drivers $638 million this year alone. [i 


Newfoundland 

Montreal 

Quebec with regular rate 
Vancouver 

Ontario 

Victoria 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

PEI 


BC outside of Vancouver 
and Victoria 


Alberta 
Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


$1.37 
$1.22 
$1.16 
$1.39 
$1.15 
$1.29 
$1.13 
$1.11 
$1.10 
$1.14 


$1.05 
$1.02 
$1.02 


$0.60 
$0.52 
$0.49 
$0.49 
$0.42 
$0.41 
$0.40 
$0.40 
$0.38 
$0.37 


$0.33 
$0.30 
$0.29 
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aske 
for it- 


Dan MacGillivray 
from Norwich, ON 
asks: @@l’ve been 
wondering, when 
the minimum wage 
rises to $15 per 
hour, what will be 
the difference in 
the payroll impact 
on employers 

with workers 
making the current 
minimum wage? @®@ 


66.; Milton Friedman 
said, ‘One of the great 
mistakes is to judge 
policies and programs by 
their intentions rather 


than their results.’ @@ 
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hanks for 

your ques- 

tion Dan. 
Governments 
across the coun- 
try are raising 
minimum wag- 
Research Director es, claiming that it 
will help low-income Canadians 
rise out of poverty. Ontario, BC 
and Alberta plan to increase their 
minimum wage to $15 per hour, 
with smaller increases planned 
in other provinces. The govern- 
ments dismiss 
businesses’ con- 
cerns about la- 
bour costs as 


661: Ontario, it would 


a minimum $12.42, rather than 
$11.40. A $15 minimum wage will 
actually cost the employer $16.44. 
For a full-time employee, the an- 
nual cost of a $15 minimum wage 
works out to almost $7,500 in ex- 
tra pay and almost $900 in extra 
taxes. 

For a business with 10 em- 
ployees, that’s $75,000 in high- 
er wages and $8,800 in higher 
taxes. That all assumes the aver- 
age workers compensation pre- 
mium and that the business is 


overblown. work out to an 
However, the $8,400 cost to the 
costs are real, and 
higher than it em ployer, 
may at first seem. i 

Minimum with $5,500 


wage will rise to 
$15 from the cur- 
rent $12.20 in Al- 
berta Oct. 1, 2018, 
and in Ontario 
from the current 
$11.40 on Jan. 1, 
2019. These are 
much larger in- 
creases than usu- 
al and will sig- 
nificantly impact 
labour costs. That will be chal- 
lenging for businesses, especially 
small businesses. They will have 
to raise prices, reduce investment 
or employ fewer people. 

To determine how much it will 
cost employers, we need to also 
account for the added taxes. Em- 
ployers will pay higher EI and 
CPP taxes, as well as workers 
compensation premiums. After 
accounting for payroll taxes, On- 
tario employers actually now pay 


going to the 

worker and $2,900 

to the government. In 
Alberta, the employer 
would be dinged $6,300, 
generating $4,100 to the employee 
and $2,200 to the government. @@ 
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small enough that it doesn’t have 
to pay the Employer Health Tax 
(EHT). In Ontario, employers pay 
EHT on payroll over $450,000. 
If the wage increase pushes the 
total payroll above that, added 
costs will be even higher. They 
will also be higher in more dan- 
gerous industries with higher 
worker compensation premiums. 
In Alberta, the current mini- 
mum of $12.20 actually costs em- 
ployers $13.12, and a $15 wage 


will cost $16.15. For a full-time em- 
ployee that’s around $5,800 a year 
in extra wages and almost $500 in 
extra taxes. (It costs less in Alber- 
ta than in Ontario because it has 

a higher current minimum and 
workers compensation rates are 
lower.) 

Higher wages also mean higher 
taxes for employees, so they benefit 
less than it might seem. What mat- 
ters is take-home pay. Employees 
will pay higher income taxes, EI, 
CPP and in some provinces higher 
health taxes. In Ontario, a $15 mini- 
mum would raise a full-time work- 
er’s income from $23,700 to $31,200 
— a $7,500 raise — but the after-tax 
pay rise is only $5,500. 

The cost of a minimum wage in- 
crease falls on the business (or its 
customers), but the benefits are split 
between the employee and the gov- 
ernment. In Ontario, it would work 
out to an $8,400 cost to the employ- 
er, with $5,500 going to the work- 
er and $2,900 to the government. In 
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Alberta, the em- 
ployer would be 
dinged $6,300, gen- 

erating $4,100 to the employee and 
$2,200 to the government. 

Researchers at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School looked at minimum 
wage increases in San Francisco 
and their effect on restaurant clo- 
sures. It found that a one-dollar in- 
crease in the minimum wage led to 
a 10% increase in the likelihood of 
“firm exit” (otherwise known as a 
shutdown and unemploying peo- 
ple). 

It also turns out that raising the 
minimum wage isn’t an effective 
way to help low-income Canadians, 
because it targets the wrong people 
and makes it harder for low-skilled 
workers to find jobs. 

In fact, a lot of people making 
minimum wage aren’t your tradi- 
tional poor people; many of them 
are young people getting their first 
jobs. According to the Fraser Insti- 
tute, 87.5% of minimum wage earn- 
ers live in households above the 
Low-Income Cut-Off, and 
only 2.2% of minimum 
wage earners are unmart- 
ried heads of households 
with children. 

Most minimum wage 


66: one-dollar increase 
inthe minimum wage [in 


San Francisco] led to a10% 


increase in the likelihood 
OF firm exit’ (otherwise 
known as a shutdown and 


unemploying people). @@ 


earners are under 24. Unfortunate- 
ly for them, studies have shown 
that a 10% increase in the minimum 
wage can reduce youth employ- 
ment by up to 6%. This should be 
very concerning for young Cana- 
dians trying to find their first jobs, 
because Ontario’s scheduled mini- 
mum wage increase is 30% and Al- 
berta’s is 23%. 

If a$15 minimum wage decreas- 
es the total number of jobs, it will 
inevitably be harder for low-skilled 
workers to find one. And having no 
job at all is worse than earning less 
than $15 per hour. 

As Milton Friedman said, “One 
of the great mistakes is to judge pol- 
icies and programs by their inten- 
tions rather than their results.” Ad- 
vocates for a drastically increased 
minimum wage claim it will help 
low-income Canadians, create jobs 
and spur economic activity. Unfor- 
tunately, raising the minimum wage 
is not an effective way to reduce 
poverty, it doesn’t create jobs and it 
hampers economic activity. 

However, as shown, it does hand 
more taxes to the government. 


Want the CTF to 
tackle your question? Ask for it by 


e-mail at: 


research@taxpa yercom 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Taxpayers in 
a rough ride 


here is a tell- 
ing story 
about new 
Premier John Hor- 
gan. Early in the 
election campaign, 
he held a press con- 
ference to announce 
that, if he were elected, every Brit- 
ish Columbian who rents, regard- 
less of income, would receive a 
$400 cheque from the government. 
When asked how many renters 
there were in the province, Horgan 
didn’t know. 

Never has H.L. Mencken’s de- 
scription of elections as a “futures 
market in stolen property” been 
more accurate. 

The NDP’s 118-page election 
platform was a directory of free 
stuff: You graduated college? Here’s 
$1,000 and we'll pay the interest 
on your student loan to boot. Need 
daycare? We got you covered for 
just $10 a day. Carbon taxes causing 
pain? Rebate cheques are going up. 
Bridge tolls? Consider them gone. 
Trip to the doctor too expensive? 
We'll cover your travel costs. Fer- 
ry fares making you seasick? We’re 
lowering them. Hydro rates? Fro- 
zen. College tuition? Frozen. ICBC 
rates? They’ re frozen too. Medical 
Services Plan (MSP) taxes? Gone. 

A handful of these proposals 
might have merit (such as ending 


by Troy 


Lanigan 
President 
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MSP), but only if there were cost- 
cutting measures in other areas. Un- 
fortunately, that’s not the case. The 
platform suggests annual savings 
from the $190 million LNG Fund, 
but that’s simply emptying an ac- 
count; there’s no annual savings 
there at all. “Cleaning up Liberal 
waste and growing the economy” 
when fully implemented is pegged 
at $360 million annually, but since 
there’s no detail whatsoever, the es- 
timate seems spurious. 

Plus, “growing the economy” 
is going to be a challenge when in- 
come taxes are 
going up, busi- 


the Site C dam pro- 
fo [7 ject be shelved and a 
$15 minimum wage. 
All these policies will 
lead to higher unemployment, less 
government revenue and more de- 
mand for social assistance. 

The claimed solution to all this, of 
course, is central planning. Both the 
NDP and Green platforms are chock- 
full of edicts to create forestry jobs, 
mining jobs, agricultural jobs, jobs 
in parks and health care and even in 
construction where the NDP plans to 
build — wait for it — 114,000 social 
housing units. Not since the Soviet 
Union’s last five-year plan has such 
a bold target been set. 

For the tech sector, the NDP 
wants to hire a “Chief Talent Offic- 
er” who will “bring focus to gov- 
ernment'’s efforts to train, repat- 
riate and recruit the talent neces- 

sary for our tech sector 
to grow.” Of course: 


Lea 

ness taxes are ¢ g cee [i the aes Be eer 

i , carbon ing back Silicon Val- 
ae a going ley North is the lack of 

taxpayer- 
up and anew t anew taxpay 
tax onem OV e lr Nn | ! | e al funded bureau- 
pty 

homes iscom- Soe aes to 
ing in. b T T o with in- 

Then there | S S O U O 
are the three 
ceen?ry Geta lot 
MLAs who, in 
exchange for 
their support 
of the minori- 
ty NDP, are de- 
manding the 
Kinder Mor- creased taxes 
gan pipe- or regulations. 
line be Big govern- 
killed, ment is about to 


geer. The Fraser Institute 
estimates that the promises contained 
in the NDP-Green agreement alone 
will cost the average BC household 
$594. But that doesn’t include doz- 
ens of other spending promises made 
by the NDP or the deferred taxes 
brought about by deficits. 

The CTF will be surveying its sup- 
porters this summer and identifying 
key issues and priorities. Stay tuned. 


MEE Tour new 


BC Director: 
Kris Sims 


orn in the town of Hope 
and raised on both sides of 


CFRA as a reporter and anchor, eventually be- 
coming a journalist for the CTV parliamentary 
bureau. 

Kris was a founding reporter for Sun News 
Network and proudly covered issues of big gov- 
ernment, personal liberty and the rights of small- 
town and rural Canadians until SNN was shut 
down. She then worked as the director of com- 
munications for Veterans Affairs Minister Erin 


the Strait of Georgia, Kris 

took over the role of BC Director in early ear She has 
been employed (and taxed) since she was 12 years old, 
working in horse stables, fast food joints and gas stations 
before attending journalism school at BCIT in Burnaby. 

Kris worked in radio in the Comox Valley before mov- 
ing to Ottawa to work as a legislative assistant on Parlia- 
ment Hill. She then joined Ottawa News Talk Radio 580 


Ex-MLAs cashing In 


or opted not to seek re-election and 11 sitting 
MLAs were defeated in the election. 

MLAs are eligible for pensions after six 
years of service. Pensions increase by the 


The CTF broke out our trusty calculators 
and did the math on just how much taxpayer 


cash ex-MLAs would be receiving following 
the May 2017 election. Sixteen MLAs retired 


Part Retired or MLA pension for Total MLA pension 
y Defeated first year* payout to age 80* 


Christy Clark Liberal Retired 
Sue Hammell NDP Retired 
Bill Bennett Liberal Retired 
Gordon Hogg Liberal Retired 
Jenny Kwan** NDP Retired 
Richard T. Lee Liberal Defeated 
Maurine Karagianis NDP Retired 
Norm Macdonald NDP Retired 
Robin Austin NDP Retired 
Terry Lake Liberal Retired 
Don McRae Liberal Retired 
Naomi Yamamoto Liberal Defeated 
Moira Stilwell Liberal Retired 
Pat Pimm Independent Retired 
Marc Dalton Liberal Defeated 
Kathy Corrigan NDP Retired 
Bill Routley NDP Retired 
Vicki Huntington Independent Retired 
Douglas Horne*** Liberal Retired 
Gary Holman NDP Defeated 
Scott Hamilton Liberal Defeated 
Linda Reimer Liberal Defeated 
Peter Fassbender Liberal Defeated 
Amrik Virk Liberal Defeated 
Suzanne Anton Liberal Defeated 
Jodie Wickens NDP Defeated 
Doug Bing Liberal Defeated 
Jane Shin NDP Retired 


Tot 878,622 $13,530,322 


* Estimate based on publicly available information. ** Retired as of August 4, 2015. *** Retired as of August 11, 2015. Note: MLAs must serve a minimum of six years to be 
eligible for a MLA pension Note: Pension amounts do not include training allowance or severance pay. 


O'Toole, and as the senior producer for Evan Solomon at 
CFRA Radio. She is proud to return to her home of British 
Columbia to fight for the rights of all taxpayers. 

When she isn’t digging through expense reports and 
doing media interviews, Kris can be found reading Ayn 
Rand on the banks of the Fraser River with her husband 
and their two children. 


rate of inflation every year and can be col- 
lected at age 65. Taxpayers put in roughly $4 
for every $1 a politician pays into their pen- 
sion account. 


$100,137 SAecunaZiG 
$87,420 $750,323 
$83,504 $1,230,000 
$82,607 $805,800 
$75,820 $1,300,000 
$67,520 $1,167,657 
$51,502 $756,079 
$47,550 $822,301 
$44,112 $762,852 
$42,364 $732,623 
$41,285 $713,958 
$38,883 $672,435 
$35,165 $608,123 
$33,455 $578,551 
$32,600 $563,772 
$30,385 $525,461 
$28,612 $383,758 
$28,587 $494,367 
$27,251 $471,262 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible N/A 
Ineligible m7 
Ineligible 
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ALBERTA 


Were 


he 


a ae 
who stood on stage behind 
Alberta Premier Rachel 
Notley, openly supporting 
her carbon tax and oilsands 
emissions cap, only one remains to de- 
fend the policies, the Financial Post re- 
ported in June. One executive was replaced, one retired, 
and one moved to the UK Low oil prices and a resulting 
tough economy undoubtedly put the strain on, but as 
the Post pointed out, it likely didn’t help that these exec- 
utives signed a bad deal with Notley to hamstring their 
industry. 

Alberta’s carbon tax was wrapped in several shiny 
ribbons when it was announced: the promise to help re- 
duce climate change (which it won’t), stimulate econom- 
ic growth (has a tax ever meant increased growth?), and 
the prettiest ribbon of all: the promise of social licence. 
The carbon tax, we were told, would buy the social li- 
cence from radical environmentalists and anti-pipeline 
activists, including governments who oppose the growth 
of Alberta’s resource industry. 

But that claim, while unicorns-and-fairy-dust at the 
best of times, is turning out to be nothing more than a 
Newfoundland steak (for those who don’t know, that 
means it’s baloney). 

Albertans have now been coughing up the carbon tax 


by Paige 
MacPherson 
Alberta Director 


you duped? 


Social licence 
Was never 
a guarantee 


for more than half a year, 

and anti-oilsands activ- 

ists hee yet to see the light. In 

fact, Premier Notley’s own appoin- 
tee on her Oilsands Advisory Pan- 
el, environmental activist Tzepo- 
rah Berman, was unconvinced of the 
benefits of moving oil by pipeline after working with the 
panel. 

A report issued by that panel failed to highlight pos- 
itive responses from environmental groups, showing 
that oilsands executives can support limits on industry 
growth, and millions of Albertans can pay billions in car- 
bon taxes, but social licence just isn’t materializing. 

You can’t win ‘em all. Surely governments are more 
reasonable than radical activists? Even the idea that gov- 
ernments will support pipelines or resource develop- 
ment thanks to carbon-tax-funded social licence isn’t 
playing out in reality. British Columbia’s confusing elec- 
tion resulted in a NDP-Green coalition governing the 
province, with one of their shared commitments being a 
halt to the Kinder Morgan TransMountain pipeline ex- 
pansion. In Montreal, mayors continue to oppose Ener- 
gy East pipeline development. So much for Notley’s so- 
cial licence. 

The only guarantee with a carbon tax is that people 
will pay more of their money to the government. Any in- 
tangible promises from politicians when they’ re selling a 
new tax should be taken with a heaping pile of salt. 
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mused openly about what Calgary would look 
like without an NHL team. Plus, a new arena 
would spark tremendous economic growth, 
right? Calgary Economic Development joined 
the chorus, saying the arena is key to attract- 
ing business. 
Experts have looked at the economic 
impacts of pro sports complexes in cit- 
ies, sold as magical job creation tools, 
and have found that time and 
again, taxpayers were duped. 
Sure, economic activity is gen- 
erated around pro sports com- 
plexes, but not economic activ- 
ity that wouldn’t have hap- 
pened elsewhere in the city, 
without massive taxpayer 
subsidies to wealthy busi- 
nesspeople. 
The second idea that 
some are touting is hosting 
the 2026 winter Olympics in 


Calgary. There may be many 
ove mn mM e nt good reasons for hosting 
A the Olympics in Calgary, 
~ Spending i IS a one of those reasons. 
It would be truly history-making if Cal- 


government busybodies that it’s gary’s Olympic games didn’t have cost over- 
always better for government S ve r UJ eT: runs oo the estimated $4.6 billion price 
to be doing something, when it 

might be best if they just stepped 


Finally, is there any (bad) idea more 
out of the way. 0 r e C 0 n 0 mM ic (unfortunately ) Canadian than economic 


hrough 
| Calgary’s 
tough eco- 


nomic times, people are 
looking for the solution that 
will kick-start the city’s econo- 
my, bringing it back to the roaring 
boom. 

No one is more eager than 
city politicians looking for 
votes in the upcoming Oc- 
tober 2017 municipal elec- 
tions to find that silver 
bullet that will surge 
Calgary’s economy 
forward. There is 
a common mis- 
perception amongst 


2x like civic pride, but eco- 
nomic growth is not 


This urge has led to multiple development funds magically strength- 
government spending proposals being ening an economy in hard times? Calgary 
marketed as the solution for job growth rowth city councillors recently agreed to take $10 
in the city. million from the city’s rainy day fund and put 

First, there’s the arena project. Like pro it into an economic development fund for the down- 
sports team owners have done in many cities, Calgary town core. 

Flames higher-ups are pushing the city to spend taxpay- If economic development funds were a solution, the 
er money on an NHL arena project, including some pub- _—_— Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency (ACOA) would 
lic facilities, with the total price tag of their original pro- have meant jobs at home for all the Maritimers con- 
posal pegged by the city at $1.8 billion - double the orig- _tinuing to come out west to work. At best, these funds 
inal estimate in their pitch. transfer money out of the hands of job creators and into 

Calgary Flames president Ken King the hands of government to pick win- 


threatened to move the team if taxpayers ners and losers. At worst, they become 
don’t pony up for their for-profit arena, 68 N one of these political slush funds. 


and Flames president of hockey opera- id The reality is that none of these ide- 
tions Brian Burke reiterated the threat lat-_ | Eds are go | ng as are going to snap Calgary’s economy 
er. He also wondered aloud why the city tOSN ap CA Iga ry 'G back into shape. But all of them are guar- 


didn’t immediately say thank you to the econom b 5 ck into anteed to take money away from peo- 

Flames owners for suggesting it. ple who are creating jobs today. The best 
The bullish push for spending is S h a pe. GO thing government can do at this point is 

working on some councillors, who’ve ae lower taxes and get out of the way. 
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Province 


remier Brad 

Wall is clear. 

Saskatche- 
wan will not kick the 
can down the road. 
It will not idly hope 


oil and potash pric- 
ACC MMETLENE es bounce back. It 
Prairie Director : 

will not ignore the 


provincial deficit and leave a heavy 
burden of debt for future genera- 
tions. 

Wall is saying all of the right 
things. 

But the numbers? Well, the num- 
bers tell a different story. And bond 
rating agencies watch the num- 
bers. Last year, Saskatchewan lost 
its AAA credit rating when Stand- 
ard and Poor’s downgraded the 
province to AA+. Almost exactly a 
year later, on June 21, Standard and 
Poor’s delivered another down- 
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grade from AA+ to AA. 

Low non-renewable resource rev- 
enues are certainly part of the story, 
but so is spending. 

Government credit ratings are 
similar to personal credit scores. 
When debt levels get high, rat- 
ings go down, and lenders tend to 
charge more interest to cover the 
growing risk. Those bills are already 
going up. Saskatchewan paid $296 
million to cover interest charges on 
the provincial debt last year, but 
those interest charges are projected 
to rise to $381 million this year. It’s 
only going to get worse. 

The province is projecting an op- 
erational deficit of $685 million even 
though the province raised taxes by 
more than $900 million. It’s hoping 
to balance the operational budget in 
a few years, but it’s placing big bets 
on a couple of key points. 


First, it’s planning to trim gov- 
ernment employee compensation 
costs by $250 million, but that job 
is far from done. Second, it project- 
ed oil prices to average $56 a barrel, 
but they’ve been significantly lower. 

But let’s be optimistic; maybe 
Saskatchewan will be back in the 
black the year after next. Yet, even if 
that happens, the province plans to 
continue borrowing heavily. 

In 2008, Saskatchewan owed $7.1 
billion in taxpayer-supported debt 
(which doesn’t include Crown cor- 
poration debt). By the end of this 
year, the provincial debt will be $7.7 
billion. By 2021, it’ll be $11.9 billion. 

Despite Wall’s determination to 
deal with debt, bond rating agencies 
can’t ignore the numbers. 

And here’s a little secret: the gov- 
ernment spends a lot of money. 

If Canadians were asked to name 


a big-spending politician, Wall’s name proba- 
bly wouldn’t be on the tip of anyone’s tongue. 
But the Royal Bank compared the provinces’ 
per capita program expenses (i.e. spending on 
everything other than debt and interest pay- 
ments). Newfoundland and Labrador is the 
biggest spender at $14,045 per person and Sas- 


And spending continues to rise. Last year, the 
province budgeted $14.5 billion in spending. This 
year it’s projecting to spend $14.8 billion. By 2020- 
21, spending is projected to hit $15.5 billion. 

Wall needs to make the numbers match the 
story he’s telling. Because good intentions won't 
ease the heavy weight of debt Saskatchewan is 


katchewan is second at $12,938 per person. 


wo farmers stopped for beer in 
ik Jaw recently. They support 

Brad Wall, but they were shaking 
their heads. They were talking about the 
Saskatchewan government's decision to 
slap the PST on insurance premiums. 

“That's going to cost us twelve thou- 
sand bucks a year,” said one farmer. 

A PST hike from 5% to 6% was the 
centrepiece of the budget, but the dra- 
matic expansion of the tax was argu- 
ably worse than the rate in- 
crease. The province added 
the PST to restaurant meals, 
construction labour, children’s 
clothing and insurance premi- 
ums. 

That massive PST expan- 
sion is the biggest factor in the 
budget’s overall tax hike that 
totals more than $900 million. Finance Minister 
Kevin Doherty told talk radio host John Gorm- 
ley the government estimates the PST hit to in- 
surance premiums will cost Saskatchewanians 
$228 million annually. 

This is going to be a blow to average fami- 
lies. Consider a family with a Dodge Caravan 
for hauling the kids around and a Honda Civic 
for commuting; an average home; and stand- 
ard life insurance policy. Add up the premi- 
ums for all of those basics and the PST will 


06 Here's the 
real kicker: 


there's already 
an embedded 
tax on insurance 


premiums. @@ 


projecting to place on our kids and grandkids. 


Saskatchewan's tax on insurance 


katchewan farm according to Statistics Canada). The 
PST on insurance will cost that farmer $2,502 and that 
doesn’t include insurance for equipment, buildings or 
anything else. 

But, of course, there are a lot of farms that are much 
bigger than average and the PST on insurance will cost 
them the equivalent of a new truck every year. 

Here’s the real kicker: there’s already an embedded 
tax on insurance premiums. 

Insurance companies already have to pay the gov- 
ernment between 1% and 4% of the total premiums 

they collect in the province. That tax 
totals a whopping $150 million per 
year. The province likes to pretend 
that money comes out of the insurance 
companies’ pockets, but, of course, we 
all know that cost is passed on to cus- 
tomers. 

Because the PST is on top of the total 
insurance bill, the government is forc- 
ing Saskatchewanians to pay tax on the 
cost of insurance as well as the embed- 
ded taxes. It’s a tax on a tax. And that 
compounding tax hit will cost taxpay- 
ers $9 million annually. 

What will people do if their insur- 
ance costs shoot up? Buying insur- 
ance may be the responsible thing 
f to do, but it is ultimately discretion- 
ary. Many will grit their teeth and 


| bn pay. Some will reduce their coverage. 
cost that family in the neighbourhood of nu i A few might just cancel some poli- 


$300 a year. 

But slapping the PST on insurance 
will hit some people much harder 
than others and farmers are a 
prime example. 

Think of a farmer 
that pays $25 per 
acre for crop 
insurance on 
1,668 acres (the size 
of an average Sas- 
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. cies. 
In effect, the government is pun- 
hy ishing Saskatchewanians for pro- 
=a tecting their homes, businesses, 
farms and families. What will 
happen if people are caught 
with less coverage when a dis- 
aster strikes? It’s a good bet 
that will increase the strain 
on government supports as 
well. 
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MANITOBA 
Fletcher filibusters in-Efficiency Manitoba 


e’ve all 

been 

hang- 
ing out with friends 
when a plan starts 
coming together and 
everyone agrees it'll 
be a lot of fun, ex- 
cept for that one guy 
— you know the guy — who pipes 
up and points out the idea is stu- 
pid. That guy sometimes seems like 
a killjoy, but when we look back, that 
guy kept us out of a lot of trouble. 

Steven Fletcher is that guy in 
Manitoba. 

The provincial government is 
creating a new Crown corporation 
called Efficiency Manitoba. Like 
many bad ideas, it sounded pretty 
good at first. Manitoba Hydro has 
been responsible for both selling 
power and promoting power-sav- 
ing efficiency programs; it seemed 
sensible to divide those respon- 
sibilities. But, rather than simply 
shift the conservation work to an 
existing entity, such as the Depart- 
ment of Sustainable Development, 
the government decided to create a 
whole new Crown called Efficiency 
Manitoba. 

“To create an entity that reduc- 
es the demand for the very clean- 
est power that can possibly be gen- 
erated doesn’t make sense,” said 
Fletcher. “Why would we create a 
new Crown corporation with all 
the overhead that would try and re- 
duce the product when there is a lot 
of it?” 

Fletcher didn’t just mumble his 
opposition in some back room. He 
not only went public, he filibus- 
tered his own government's legis- 


by Todd 
MacKay 


Prairie Director 


lation for hours. 

Fletcher isn’t the only one who 
thinks the last thing Manitoba needs 
is anew Crown corporation. 

“Efficiency Manitoba is a waste,” 
according to a Winnipeg Free Press 
column jointly written by Den- 
nis Woodford, president of Electra- 
nix Corporation (which specializes 
in power systems), Garland Laliber- 
te, dean emeritus of engineering at 
the University of Manitoba and Will 
Tishinski, a former vice-president of 
Manitoba Hydro. 

Spending a lot to reduce power 
consumption might have made sense 
if Manitoba were short of power, but 
it isn’t. In fact, Hydro is borrowing 
billions to build new dams and tran- 
sition lines that will produce more 
power than Manitobans can use. The 
plan was to make money selling that 
power on the open market, but those 
market prices have fallen. 

That Free Press column points out 
that Hydro generates about 10 cents 
per kilowatt-hour on power it sells 
to Manitoba residents, but when 
it has to sell surplus power on the 
open market, it generates about three 
cents. 


@6The provincial 
government is creating 
a new Crown corporation 


called Efficiency Manitoba. 


Like many bad ideas, it 
sounded pretty good at 


Bottom line: the more efficient Ef- 
ficiency Manitoba becomes, the more 
money Manitoba Hydro will lose. 

Despite that inescapable logic, the 
PC government wasn’t happy with 
Fletcher’s stunt to draw attention to 
the stupid plan. So unhappy, in fact, 
that he was subsequently kicked out 
of the Tory caucus. 

CTF supporters, on the other 
hand, were eager to encourage the 
display of common sense. 

“T strongly support your stand 
against the formation of a new 
Crown corporation on energy,” 
wrote a CTF supporter named 
Shirley in an email to Fletcher. “Tax- 
payers are up to their eyeballs in 
debt now and more bureaucracy will 
be absolutely no help. Stand firm. 
Hopefully a lot of Manito- 
bans will support you.” 


Citizens don t want a carbon tax: government survey 


doesn’t listen to the answer. 
Manitoba launched an online survey about carbon 
taxes in March. It wasn’t a very good survey; it didn’t 


[« annoying when someone asks a question but 


even ask whether Manitobans actually want a carbon tax. 


But it was an opportunity to have a say and many CTF 
supporters spoke up. 

The CTF obtained those responses through a freedom 
of information request and the message Manitobans sent 
their government is crystal clear. 

“TA carbon tax] didn’t work for Australia, it is NOT 
working for Ontario, and is currently destroying the 
economy in Alberta,” wrote one person in the survey’s 
comment section. “How many more citizens have to suf- 
fer before the government realizes this is a failing initia- 
tive!?” 

The government got 3,700 comments from Manito- 


bans on its survey. CTF researchers read every single one. 


More than 59% clearly oppose a carbon tax. Here are a 
few more of the responses: 


“Carbon taxes do not reduce emissions, just look at 
BC. Any carbon tax is just a government cash grab. We all 
know it and so do the politicians trying to push it on us.” 

“Do what (Saskatchewan Premier) Brad Wall is doing 
and oppose a carbon tax that hurts the family budget but 
doesn’t help the environment.” 

“A carbon tax is a major tax. Before a carbon tax can 
be implemented the premier must call a referendum on 
the issue in order to live up to his pre-election promise.” 

In case Manitoba Premier Brian Pallister is still unclear 
on the public’s position, other researchers are getting the 
same results. 

The Canadian Federation of Independent Business 
surveyed Manitoba businesses and found that 62% op- 
pose a carbon tax, 
while only 20% sup- 
port it and 18% are 
unsure. 

A Mainstreet Re- 
search poll shows 
50% of residents op- 
pose a carbon tax, 
while only 39% sup- 
port it and 11% are 
unsure. When asked 
whether a referen- 
dum should be held 
prior to the imple- 
mentation of a car- 
bon tax, 60% agreed 
that a carbon tax 
cannot be imposed 
without putting it to 
a vote. 

That last number 


66 The Progressive 
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a referendum on any 
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imposed. @@ 
Progressive Con- 


servatives promised a referendum on any major 
taxes. A carbon tax is obviously a major tax, but the 
government has yet to confirm that there will be a 
vote before a carbon tax is imposed. 

The government asked what people think of a car- 
bon tax. Those people gave a clear answer. The govern- 
ment needs to listen. 1 
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= n May 30, 
we learned 

ms} that the On- 
( ) | tario government 

\ \ had paid to rent a gi- 
A S ant inflatable rub- 
Paes ber duck for Can- 

Van Geyn ada Day celebra- 


Ontario Director 


tions at a taxpay- 

er cost of $121,000. The same day, 
we launched a campaign at www. 
DuckOffQueensPark.ca to mail little 
rubber ducks to the premier in pro- 
test of government waste. 

At the CTF we move pretty fast. 
The day the news broke about the 
premier’s giant inflatable rubber 
duck, we set up a website and made 
a viral video that was seen more 
than 230,000 times. CTF support- 
ers from across Ontario, and even 
across Canada, had donated hun- 
dreds of little rubber ducks to be a 
part of the delivery. 

After the intense 12-day cam- 
paign, we delivered 797 ducks to 
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the premier, riding to Queen’s Park 
on their own giant inflatable rubber 
duck. (Don’t worry, our giant duck 

cost a lot less than $121,000.) 

Once the ducks arrived at 
Queen’s Park, we “flipped the bird,” 
knocking over the giant duck and 
letting our hundreds of little rubber 
ducks spill over the steps of the leg- 
islature. 

The entire Queen’s Park press 
gallery showed up to cover the 
event, and we had reporters from 
CTV, CP24, Global News, City TV, 
Fairchild and even the Toronto Star 
ask questions and take photos. The 
Star ran a major story about the 
duck, and included a reader poll on 
its website. The poll found that even 
among Star readers, 79% of respond- 
ents agreed that the duck isn’t “all 
it’s quacked up to be,” and that it’s 
totally unrelated to Canada’s 150" 
anniversaty. 

We couldn't just leave the ducks 
on the lawn of Queen’s Park, 


though. We wanted to make sure 
that Premier Kathleen Wynne heard 
our message loud and clear, and 
that the ducks really made it to her 


office. So, we packed them all up — 

five banker’s boxes full — and took 

them to the mail room. The ducks 

were accepted, and are now in the 

possession of the a ¢ "a 
remier. 

. At the Is the gian 

end of the 

day, this sto- taxpayers’ m 

ry wasn’t just ™ ss 

about one sil- ua 

ly duck. It’s 

about a pat- 

tern of waste | 

byagovern— 

ment that | 

seems will- 

ing to write 

a cheque for 

just about any- , 

thing, no matter | 

how absurd. We_ | 


Duck Off — by the 
numbers 


> $121,000 — the taxpayer cost 
of renting the giant inflatable 
rubber duck 

> 797 — number of ducks 
CTF supporters delivered to 
Kathleen Wynne 

> 5 — number of banker’s boxes 
our little ducks filled 

> 12 -—the number of days 
between launching our 
campaign and delivering the 
ducks 

> 232,000 — the number of times 
our first video about the duck 
was viewed 

> 875,000 — The number of times 
our Canada Day video about 
the duck was viewed. 

> Sending a huge message to the 
Premier about how fed up we 
are with her waste, and having 
that message covered by the 
Toronto Star, CTV, CP24, Global 
and local papers across Ontario 
- Priceless 


were proud to deliver a mes- 
sage on behalf of hundreds of 


our supporters that the government 
needs to get its act together and 
start treating taxpayer money with 
some respect. And with a giant pile 
of ducks on her desk, it’s a message 
the premier will have a hard time 


ignoring. 


nes it have to 


thday? 


k a waste of finally closed in 2011. A total of 2,200 original workers lost their jobs 
7 e 


Toronto Star poll 


Call To action 


Job losses in Ontario 


his fall, we’re launching a special project related to economic de- 
| cline in Ontario. It seems that Kathleen Wynne’s government is 
at war with businesses. She’s brought in a carbon tax that has 
added to the cost of fuels, her green energy policies have made 
Ontario electricity rates among the highest in North America, 
and now she’s bringing in a $15 per hour minimum wage, which 
will hurt businesses that are already just barely surviving. 
As part of our project we are creating a list of some of the 
communities that have been hardest hit by job losses. Some of the 
communities hard hit by job losses include: 


@ Brockville — losing 480 em- 
ployees at Proctor and Gamble 
when a plant there shuts down 


@ Leamington — nearly 1,000 
jobs were lost when the Heinz 
plant closed 


@ Scarborough — Leland Industries, a 
nuts and bolts manufacturer, is expanding into the US 
instead of in Ontario 


@ Bramalea — Unilever closed its plant, impacting 280 jobs 


Ingersoll — the Cami Terrain plant is relocating to Mexico, slashing 
600 jobs 


@ Windsor - literally thousands of jobs at General Motors have been 
lost since 2006 


@ London - The Caterpillar Electro-Motive plant closure eliminat- 
ed 460 jobs, and 500 people lost their jobs when the Kellogg factory 
shut down 


@ Talbotville - 1,200 employees lost their jobs when the Ford plant 


St. Catharines — Energex Tube shut down, cutting 162 jobs 


@ Welland — farm equipment giant John Deere & Co. closed its 
plant, eliminating 800 jobs in 2008, and in 2015, 136 jobs were 
lost when PowerBlades shut down 


@ Midland - 100 workers lost their jobs when the General 
Mills Pillsbury plant closed in 2016 


@ Niagara Falls — 90 jobs at RedPath Sugar were lost in 2014 
when the plant there shut 


These are just a few sad examples from across Ontario. We 
want to hear how plant closures and job losses have impacted 
your community. Tell us your story, and what the impact has been 
on your community. Email Ontario Director Christine Van Geyn at 
cvangeyn@taxpayer.com with the details. And stay tuned for the 


fall when our new campaign gets underway. 


T he snow and ice may be long gone, but 
Québec roads, particularly Montreal's, are 
still in terrible shape. 

There is absolutely no reason why the roads in 
Québec should be this bad, given the levels 
at which we're taxed. We're so used to it that we 
believe potholes are just a fact of life for a north- 
ern country. Yet many wintry countries around the 
world manage to maintain high-quality 


Vallée 
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infrastructure. 
Without even accounting for provincial, federal and munici- 

pal taxes, Québec drivers are heavily taxed at the gas pump. We’re 
therefore well within our rights to expect better from our govern- 
ments. Why do drivers still have to navigate a minefield of pot- 
holes every time they hit the road in Montreal? 

The CTF again addressed this problem during Gas Tax Hones- 
ty Day. The CTF’s 19th annual Gas Tax Honesty Report found that 
Montrealers pay an astronomical $2.9 billion in gas taxes each year. 
That’s $923 per driver, nearly $200 more than the average Canadi- 
an driver. 

On top of the carbon tax, the federal excise tax, the provincial 
fuel tax and the AMT (Agence métropolitaine de transport) tran- 
sit tax, the governments charge GST and QST. In total, Montrealers 
are paying 52 cents per litre in taxes — double the amount drivers 
pay in other regions of the country. 

Yet our roads remain less than stellar. We revealed this year’s 
report results next to a giant pothole, in which your Québec direc- 
tor proceeded to plant flowers. Our goal was to draw politicians’ 
attention to the issue and it appears to have worked. The day af- 
ter our statement, which drew quite a bit of media coverage, city 
workers fixed the pothole in question. It had been covered by a 
traffic cone for months, waiting to be noticed by any officials. 

A small victory for the CTF, to be sure, but it 
will take more than that to change the “race to 
the bottom” mentality shared by so many of our 
politicians. Shortly after the CTF’s release, 
Mayor Denis Coderre made a speech to 
hundreds of people in front of the Montreal 
Chamber of Commerce. “Unlike some, who 
are making headlines with their little cracks 
in the road, we’ve invested millions of dol- 
lars in real issues, like water and under- 
ground infrastructures.” Clearly, our message 
reached the mayor’s office. That’s a good thing. 
We've now asked the various levels of govern- 
ment to either reduce gas taxes or use those taxes to 
update our infrastructure. The latter can be done by 
creating a dedicated fund that prevents the govern- 
ments from using money from gas taxes for other 
purposes. Either way, the status quo is no longer 
acceptable. 


es 


$2.5-billion budgetary surplus 


o the surprise of many, 
Québec’s minister of finance 


announced that the provincial 
government is already operating 
with a $2.5-billion budgetary sur- 
plus this financial year. Of course, 
this is great news, and is due largely 
to responsible management of pub- 
lic finances by the Québec govern- 
ment and Carlos Leitao in particu- 
lar. 

Contrary to the belief of many 
pressure groups and big union boss- 
es, who are always demanding 
more spending, the government has 
managed to create a surplus with- 
out resorting to “austerity” meas- 
ures. Instead, it simply slowed its 
spending. It’s absolutely nothing 
compared to the measures imposed 
by certain European countries re- 
cently. 

That said, the Liberals cleaned 
up government finances with the 
goal of preserv- 
ing the bureaucratic 
structure known as 
the “Québec model,” 
instead of attempt- 
ing to relieve the 
pressure on taxpay- 
ers or shrink a bloat- 
ed state. Of course, 
Premier Philippe 
Couillard prefers to 
use different talking 
points, by referring 
to the “sustainability 


of our social programs.” But that’s 
not it at all. What the government 
really means is that it doesn’t have 
the courage to eliminate obsolete 
positions that have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the delivery of said 
social programs. The labour unions 
would complain too much. 

We're all aware of the Québec 
government's “directors” who don’t 
have a team and go to work every 
morning without any apparent pur- 
pose. How are taxpayers still paying 
the salaries of these useless work- 
ers? 

It’s thanks to the mentality that’s 
dominated Québec’s political land- 
scape for decades: a surplus means 
that the government's not spending 
enough, not that it’s overtaxing its 
people. So the Québec government 
will continue to ramp up its spend- 
ing before the 2018 election, and 
the people of Québec will con- 
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tinue to pay exorbitant taxes to cov- 
er it. They'll keep paying higher gas 
taxes than almost all other Canadi- 
ans ... plus elevated sales taxes and 
endless other municipal taxes. 

But in a place where “j’ai le 
droit” (It’s my right) is king and no- 
body is ever responsible, our gov- 
ernments will continue to prioritize 
the job security of their government 
employees over the economic and 
financial security of their taxpayers. 
Hospital wait times will keep in- 
creasing, drivers will keep swerving 
around giant potholes and our chil- 
dren will keep attending decaying 
schools. As long as the people who 
are spending our money can 
keep their sense of 
entitlement. 1 
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UnionsDIE losers 


In Nova Scotia election 


he results of Nova Scotia’s May ment legislated a contract. 
election were never in doubt. After the legislation was passed, union bosses came 
The Liberals had led public out swinging. The NSTU threatened a court challenge 
opinion polls throughout their term in of- and other government employee unions took to the 
fice. The race did tighten at the start of fight. They protested at the legislature, they launched TV 
by Kevin the campaign, but come election night it and radio ads attacking the Liberals and they started a 
Lacey wasn’t a question of whether they would —_ war of words in the media with government ministers. 
AeRE win, but by how much. In their election campaigns, both the PCs and the 
The Liberals captured 27 seats, a bare majority in the NDP promised to roll back legislation limiting teachers 
51-seat provincial legislature. Winning a back-to-back and other government employee pay increases. 
majority government (even by a thin margin) is a signif- In the end, all the fussing by unions and their political 
icant accomplishment, considering the province hadn't allies made little difference. The Liberals were re-elect- 
re-elected the same party to two majorities since 1988. ed by winning most of the seats in and around the city of 
The Liberals won the election after fighting gov- Halifax. That’s significant because Halifax is 
ernment union bosses for most of the last three home to most of the government work- 
and a half years they were in power. They ers in the affected unions. 
were unable to negotiate a single collec- 2 The Liberal victory proves there 
tive agreement. But they did prevent £ is political opportunity in refus- 
mass strikes by government employ- B ing to cave to government em- 
ees by bringing in legislation that $e ployee unions. Governments 
forced agreements. can beat them. It just takes 
The most gruelling battle was the courage and conviction to 
with the Nova Scotia Teachers Un- stand firm. 


ion (NSTU). The government nego- 
tiated three agreements with the 


union leaders, but they were each ui 6S | 

rejected by the membership. The . . T ! el b =e | 
government proposed wage in- 4 victo ry prove S 
creases of 3% over four years. The : ‘ia 

union responded by instituting th ere |S po | Itica | 
“work to rule,” meaning teachers ay 

would no longer help with extra- 0 p p ortun Ity In 
curricular activities and would not _ m r f in ve to 
arrive earlier than 30 minutes before the ee ele g to cave 

first bell nor stay later than 30 minutes % _— gove ronment em 9) | ovee 


after the last bell. It took the CBC expos- 
ing five teachers who took a “profes- 
sional development” trip to Hawaii 

when they were supposed to be on 
work to rule and a one-day 
strike before the 
govern- 


unions. Governments can 
beat them. @@ 
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and immigration has launched a study on immigrationto 77 
the Atlantic region. BE 32: 

The region’s population has been stagnant or in decline for years — |, 
we are aging and the cost to provide government services is increasing. 

The problem, though, isn’t just a shortage of immigrants; the prob- | + 
lem is there are too few jobs. The economy lags the rest of the country», 
and tax rates are among the highest in Canada. As a result, thou- 
sands of Atlantic Canadians move west every year. ‘en 

Consider that between 2011 and 2016, 31,000 more ES eet 
people left than moved into the region. If we can’t keep ie 
native-born workers home — people who have roots 
here and want to stay — how will we ever retain new- " 
comers who are mobile and have other options? ‘i 

The Atlantic region has a number of policies, de- 
signed with the best of intentions, that are holding it 
back. The most notable of these is the Employment Insur- 
ance program. 

At any one time, the region has almost 100,000 people col- 
lecting an EI cheque. Yet many companies such as fish processors and 
others complain they can’t find labour to fill empty jobs. a 

One boat manufacturer, Millennium Marine in Miramichi, NB, moved to * 
Eastport, Maine, because of worker shortages. : 

The Liberal government eliminated requirements imposed on frequent and 
repeat EI claimants to accept work at slightly less pay and marginally longer com- 
mutes to work. If these changes were left in place, they would act to limit the labour 
shortage many companies face. 

Fixing EI would increase the pool of labour, which would allow Atlantic businesses to oe 
the workers they need to grow. A growing economy would attract new immigrants but also 
draw back the thousands who’ve moved west to find work. ' 

Fixing the economy should be the number one priority of our politicians. A strong economy woulkd \ a 
do more to attract people to the region than any report written by politicians in Ottawa. : 


T= House of Commons standing committee on citizenship 


ae A, 


NB wastes money trying to save money ~ 
report by New Brunswick’s _ ings in the Department of Social The deputy ministers who 
auditor general shows the Development. However, when worked with these expensive con- 
overnment blew millions the contract wrapped up, the gov- _ sultants should have to answer for 
trying to cut spending. ernment only approved $10 mil- this debacle. Taxpayers are owed 
Facing a big budget crunch, lion worth of the recommended answers about how it’s possible to ; 
the Liberals decided to bring in cuts while the consultant fees cost pay so much and get so little. Ss 
outside consultants to find sav- taxpayers $13 million. As long as no one is held ac- : 
ings in some government de- So in the end, the government countable after messes like this, , 
partments. Ernst and Young was paid $13 million to save $10 million. _ they will just keep happening. Tax- 
hired to find $47 million in sav- It’s time for accountability. payers deserve better than that. 
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_ #WhatTheDuck? 


ondering what's the link between a counter- 

feit giant rubber duck and Canada 150? Or 
how a “tax escalator” is just another ploy devised 
by politicians to get their hands on your hard- 
earned dollars? Or what latest blunder the govern- 
ment is involved in? “Like” the Canadian Taxpay- 
ers Federation on Facebook and follow us on Twit- 
ter for daily posts, commentaries, videos and up- 
dates on what's happening in governments across 
the country. 


$3,242,009.13 


hat’s how much the federal debt grows eve- 

ry hour. By comparison, the average Canadi- 
an worker made $49,735.92 last year. So every single 
hour, the federal government adds as much debt as 
65 Canadians earned all last year. Help us fight back 
by adding your name to our petition asking Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau and Finance Minister Bill 
Morneau to balance the budget. To do so, please visit 
debtclock.ca. You'll find more of our petitions at tax- 


payer.com ii petitions 


Fighting back on and off 
campus 


Looking for a summer read? 


id you know 
|B eae a os CTF has an online list of thie 
Gans ed books related to our prin- EVERY iy eee are growing increasingly 
ale wer taxes, less waste and accounta- ON E... worried about the direction Canada is 
eae aan Titles reminisce some of our BUT THE taking. What was once a radiant financial fu- 
ories such as Jordan B ture has taken a turn for th = 
: : ateman and Ham. ure has taken a turn for the worse as govern: 
a Marshall’s Everyone... But the People a ments keep piling on debt. On campus, small 
e Translink Tax referendum victor ie = VARCOD ECE EY groups of radical students are using force to 
current affairs discussed in Bill Tuf y mn G rranstantan™€ | shut down any viewpoint they disagree with. 
Ponzi, and well-known literary a . : pes Want to know more about the student per- 
ing of government ae spective on these issues? Please visit the GS 
Over-reach BP : j ; 
Orwell’s 1984. You can find th on oer ee Forum for thought-provoking pieces written 
more at taxpayer.com/books an u ee See i ey mia 
ow-screwed-are-you/ gs-forum 


H 
OW EVERYDAY TAXPAYERS OVERCAME 


book 


Want more CTF and twitter & Face 


Generation Screwed content? see more funny images, and 8 daily oP 
Teeter eee and GenerationScrewed.ca for regu- ee articles, videos and mse a ‘ 
ar blog posts, opinion pieces, videos and ration seed ae ; 
ere the CTF and Gen® d @GenScrewedCDN) and 
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By the Number 


Personal income tax collected by the federal Personal hcome tax as a % of total federal 

government in 1917: revenue in 1917: 

$113 million 3% 
(2017 dollars) 

© ee ta en a i ee Personal income tax as a % of total federal 

Personal income tax collected by the federal revenue last year: 

government last year: 
a a 0 
$143.2 billion 49% 
Top federal income tax rate in 1917: 


29% 


on income over $1.4 million (2017 dollars) 


Top federal income tax rate in 2017: 


33% 


on income over $202,800 


TO EQUAL THE 


$4.9 trillion 


IN INCOME TAXES 
PAID SINCE 1917: 


$100 BILLS LAID END TO END WOULD CIRCLE THE 
CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE EARTH 186 TIMES! 


7,467,600km @ 40,075 km 


ly) INCOME TAX 100 | “Tax payercom 


Leave a legacy that reflects your 
lifelong convictions , 


Arrange a legacy gift to the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


™ 


